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Luxiic sy truuovs dogn.—JEsch. Perse. v. 28. 


The records of human philanthro- 
py can furnish no ensample of affec- 
tion and heroism, like that of the 
faithful Missionary of Christ, on his 


pilgrimage through distant climes. 


There is no field of suffering like that 
which he is called to tread ; his sa- 
erifices are those to which it were 
vain to search a parallel ; his motive 
is higher than all else, for it is drawn 
from the very fountain of that hea- 
venly love, which passeth al} under- 
standing. ‘The reward which aweits 


counter. It is into the spirit that 
the cup of sorrow is emptied to_ its 
dregs. The very absence from 
those endearments of social love 
which make life’s chiefest pleasure, 
were enough to intimidate the stout- 
est heart, were that all that is certain 
in the evils of this wilderness of ex- 
istence. But there is besides a 
struggle with passions, 
strange and discordant ; a contention 
with prejudices, obstinate and in- 


continued 


OP oni ; a contact of mind without 


his journey of tribulation and teg# communion; an appeal to bosoms 


has nothing temporal, nothing pre- 
sent, nothing obvious to mortal sense. 
His hope and treasure lie hidden in 
acertain, but unknown state of be- 
ing : and for these earth is account- 
ed as nothing ; the thousand charms 
of this world are cast unheeded 
- away ; and, till the last repose comes, 
the herald of mercy must sit down 
and weep, like captive Israel, by the 
waters of a strange land. 

It is not merely in the actual ex- 
tent of physical endurance and pri- 
vation, that the bitterness of this 
holy martyrdom consists ; though the 
body has no small share in the’ en- 


that answer no return. He who sets 
out like “Xavier, Brainerd, and 
Swartz, to plant the standard of the 
gospel of truth, in those dry and 
thirsty lands where the wells of sal- 
vation have been never known ; to 
break down the strong holds of the 
adversary’s kingdom, in the very 
point and centre of his power; to 
crush the terrible bulwarks of a 
deep-rooted and complicated idola- 
try ; totear up the habits, the asso- 
ciations, the establishments of ages ; 
meets that which none but those who 
feel it can ever know, and of which 
the most fiery trials in a Christian 
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clime can afford no explanation. All 
that man suffers either of positive or 
of negative evil, in a land of com- 
mon religion and ‘reciprocal sympa- 
thy, is but the lightéror deeper shade 
of that cloud’ which is ever inter- 
posing between him and the vision 
of his brightest hopes. The mist is 
not always hanging ; whatever be 
the reasons of its intervention, they 
find either an interval or an end ; 
and a pure, though short sunshine, 
will seatter the darkness away! But 
for him* whom oceans and deserts 
separate’ from the chances of such a 
change, his griefs. aré a long night, 
on which the day-spring can never 
arise. What arm of man shall hold 
him when he fails? What voice 
shall speak peace, when his weary 
spirit sinks ? Who shall explain 
his doubts, comfurt his fears, en- 
_ courage his hopes? He stands sin- 
gle in creation’s extended scene’; he 
toils, but who can estimate his la- 
bors ; he perishes, and who layeth it 

to heart ? 
"As all wretchedness is made more 
intense by the contrast of former ex- 
perience, there will be degrees in 
the suffering ‘of the individuals com- 
posing this heavenly band, propor- 
tioned to the. sweetness of those en- 
joyments they have forever left be- 
ae “hina. ‘He who parts from the shores 
‘ A ti of his nativity, inured” to. poverty 
“and self-denial, enters the lists with 
“a body more steeled against the keen 
© tense of personal misery : he will 
° Ret ‘ache | in the sudden void of luxu- 


“supplied ; he will have passed through 


“Ses untasted, and gratifications un- 
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the difficult school of self dependence ; 
and his frame, in, the new regimen, 
will feel a change, but nota fall. In 
the concerns also of mind, the uned- 
ucated adventurer will prove less an- 
guish in the anticipation and advance- 
ment of his future career. He will 
not see himself so desolate in the 
transit from an intellectual to an un- 
intellectual atmosphere of being : 
the thirst for literary enjoyments © 
will not be forever drawing his affec- 
tions back to the bigh communion 
of genius and of learning, in which 
he cannot hope again to participate. 
The alteration for him will be purely 
spiritual ; he will pass from a world 
where heaven is all manifest, to a 
region of dubious twilight, or thick 
darkness ; his solitude will be that 
of the pilgrim to a better country, 
without one companion to beguile 
the ruggedness of the road ; his woes 
will be less various, for they will be 
emanations from one source. 

Who, then, shall assign the measure 
of that mixed draught of pain, which 
cultivated talent tastes in this untried 
waste of things? Here is the double 
struggle with the prepossessions of a 
Christian and a man: for there has 
been the two-fold refining hand of 
worldly knowledge, and of that wis- 
dom which cometh frotn above. Who 
shall count the tears of him who de- 
scends from the superfluities of high, 
or the comforts of middle life? He 
starts at a destitution which he never 
knew ; at obstacles which no previ- 
ous lessoning has taught him to str- 
mount. He begins with all his sensi- 
bilities softened and alive ; with his 
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energies reluctant and unnerved ;_ his 
alarms too, sudden and frequent ; his 
expectations too eager and unlimited. 
He will rush to the battle unprovid- 
ed: experience only will be his pre- 
paration; and in the very tumult of 
conflict he will learn.the nature of 
that true armour of defence, which is 
to serve him in the hour of trial. 
Among the foremost, nay, first of 
the foremost in the list of great as 
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Missionary exertion, poured out his 
exhausted spirit in the solitude of a 
Persian desert. 

The life of. this wonderful charac- 
ter is drawn up, by the Rev. John 
Sargent, Jun., a. Clergyman of the 
Church of England, He has follow- 
ed the true method of all faithful 
biographers, by suffering Martyn to 
speak for himself. 
which.was never intermitted to the 


In a journal 


well .as. pure beings, who have. ‘tifle of its author's death, and in oc- 


left all that they might gather in the 
desolate heathen to their Saviour’s 
fold, stands one, the fourth edition of 
whose. memoirs has already issued 
from the London. press, and, we re- 
joice to find,.a fifth on this side of 
the Atlantic. In an age of piety 
and. learning, HENRY MARTYN 
may be regarded as one of,the most 
cultivated scholars that ever graced 
the walls of a college, and one of the 
best and heavenliest spirits in the 
annals of Christian benevolence. 
The fellow-student of Kirke White, 
like him he toiled in the labours of 
mind, and then cast his_ blushing 
honors at the foot of the cross. Like 
him, though not so soon, he sunk into 
an early grave : with a constitution 
somewhat stronger, a temperament 
more ardent, a mind more versatile 
and powerful, a faculty of acquisi- 
tion more mighty and rapid, he made 
the interests of his Master's Kingdom 
all his own, ; threw bebind him every 
_ fond: ‘vision of preferment in that il- 


egies of learning and 
oflove unparalleled inthe records of 


“gasional extracts from his correspon- 
dence, we are permitted to live with 


him through his short, but splendid 
to® penetrate _ the 
workings of his heart; 


career ; varied 
to joim in, the 
hard struggles of his nature ; to fol- 
low the impetuous strides. of his 
mind. It is, in truth, one of the most 
interesting of books; it has attracted 
universal attention in the land where 
talent and virtue always find their 
market; and if not suffered here to 
lie unheeded. between avarice on 
the one hand, and.indifference on the 
other, may yet carry the voice of 
heavenly peace to ears that never 
heard the sound, , 

It is impossible to peruse the memo- 
rials of a.course like this, without a 
sublimity.of, feeling fresh at every 
burning page. And, indeed, where 
is the understanding so acute, the 
range. of knowledge so extended, 
the piety so devoted, as to catch, no 
inspiration from the effusions of such 
aman? In _ very, truth.it is a ques- 
tion.whether many such glowing 
spirits breathe upon this earth; but 
if .so, they must draw new glory 
from so bright a centre of light. The 
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scholar will prove it, as he wanders 
with him through the groves of clas- 
sical enchantment ; the philosopher, 
as he treads with him through the 
wide fields of metaphysical inquiry ; 
the poet, as with him he drinks pure 
melody from the immortal streams ; 
the painter, as with him be makes 
nature start on the canvass into se- 
cond life ; the musician, who wakes 


like him the beavenly harmony of 
sounds ; the mathematician, as he 
winds with him through the mazes 
of subtle calculation ; the Minister 
of Christ, as, like him, through this 
fretting and tempestuous scene, his 
affections are ever drawn longing te 
that peaceful home, where the wick- 
ed cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.* L. C. 


* The following is the title of the work to which we have referred: “ Memoir of the 
Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D, late Fellow of: St. John's College, Cambridge, and Chaplain 


to the Honourable East India Company. 


[For the Literary Journal.] 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


In no department of literature has 
our country been more rich, than in 
its periodical publications. Not a 
city or town of any importance in the 
Union, but has produced one or more 

works of this description ; of which, 
though some have been of a weak and 
trifling nature, many have been re- 
spectable. The extensive patronage 
which some of them have received, 
is good evidence of our partiality for 
letters, and of our willingness to en- 
courage whatever may tend to the 
advancement of the interests of Jite- 
rature. | 

Nor has this spirit been confined 
io works originating at home ; we 
have been most lavish upon those of 
foreign production, and have shown, 
by our demand for the great British 
periodicals, that we have nothing ex- 
clusive in our spirit, but are willing 

to pay our full tribute of admiration 


and respect to genius wherever it may 
exist, without reference to its home 
or its country. We have, indeed, 
been accused of an overweening 
fondness for the productions of fo- 
reign genius, even to the neglect of 
domestic merit ; and though we will 
not admit this charge in its extent, 
yet it is certainly, in some measure, 
the fact. 

We are so well aware of the difh- 
culties which native genius has to 
encounter, that we are led almost to 
believe that they are insurmounta- 
ble. And as we have not yet pro- 
duced our Shakspeares, or our Mil- 
tons, we have not acquired that con- 
fidence in ourselves which a more 
fortunate era will have a tendency to 
produce. Our modesty, in the esti- 
mation of our literary powers, has 
led us to undervalue, in some mea- 
sure, our own efforts, and to look ra- 
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ther abroad than at home for our lite- 
rature. But, notwithstanding this, 
we have, in many instances, given 
ample encouragement to the labours 
of our own authors ; we have already 
alluded to the patronage afforded to 
our periodicals, and we might men- 
tion many works, in several depart- 
ments of literature, which have been 
as popular, and as much sought for 
here, as the best productions of Bri- 
tish writers. 

Of late, our writers have increased 
in number, and improved in charac- 
ter ; and though we have no great 
anxiety about the matter, we foresee 
that we shall have, at no very distant 
period, a distinct class of literati ; 
and we predict, that they will be dis- 
tinguished. We say that we are not 
very anxious upon the subject, be- 
cause We wish to continue as we have 
been, a business people ; and be- 
cause we have no wish to force any 
thing of domestic growth, but rather 
prefer to see our advancement in lite- 
rature and the arts, as we would manu- 
factures, arising in proportion to the 
demand, and not, by exclusive favour 
and patronage, raised to a height 
which it may be difficult to support, 
or drawing from other employments 
those talents and that labour which 
the exigences of the country require. 
We are a young people, and have 
enough to do to put in force the 
means we have to increase our wealth 
and prosperity, and to strengthen our 
Union, to serve our country in all 
those various modes which are open 
to a nation of freemen. We have 
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enough proud objects to satisfy the 
ambition of any aspiring mind, and 
we wish to see these objects take the 
first place in the hearts of our coun- 
trymen ; other pursuits should be but 
secondary to them. We are not, 
however, indifferent to literary cha- 
racter ; the praises which have been 
lavished upon some American works 
have excited a pleasure which we 
should be unwilling to relinquish, 
and the prospect of its frequent re- 
petition, is not more certainly looked 
for, than ardently desired. 

We feel more indebted for Reviews 
than for any other periodical work. 
The great fecundity of the press— 
the variety and unequal merits of its 
productions, renderit neither judi- 
cious nor possible for most men to pe- 
ruse many of the number. It is, 
therefore, important to turn to works 
in which their respective merits are 
considered, and their defects expo- 
sed. We are certain of having no- 
thing recommended to our attention 
unworthy our consideration, and we 
may expect to find, selected from the 
mass of trash which every day pre- 
sents itself, whatever may have 
claims upon gur notice. The labours 
of aliterary censorship are as se- 
vere as they are important; it is no 
trifling task to obey all the calls upon 
our attention, or to hold, as in con- 
science it ought to be held, the critic’s 
pen. - 

To administer praise where it is 
due, and to censure where it is de- 
served, is atask as nice as it is deli- 
cate. The critic who sits in judg- 




















ment with an impartial spirit, who 
has an enlightened mind, and knows 
how to temper justice with mercy, oc- 
cupies a post’ which, in dighity’and 
importance, may rival the highest 
places on the betich ; and ‘though 
his decrees are not of the same bind- 
ing force as those of the» judicial ma- 
gistrate, yet, as they may have a 
powerful effect on the public mind; it 
well becomes him, for the ‘Honour of 
his own reputation, as well as for ‘the 
bénefit of authors, and of the’public, 
to-read fairly, and to decide correct- 
ly. There‘ is’ a’meanness in hyper- 
criticism, in 4 carping at words, and 
petty exceptions, which «betray so 
much of a bad spirit, that we can 
never observe them with patience. 
We love an expanded, frank spirit, 
which will not be governed by nice 
exceptions, but will'decide upon me- 
rits—which is not too fearful to con- 
demn, nor too illiberal to praise— 
which is not biassed by partialities, 
in favour of friends, nor by dislike to 
enemies ; but, putting aside all other 
considerations, determines solely by 
the real value of the work reviewed. 
Much as we admire this spirit, we 
are, aware. that it is dfficult to sup- 
‘it, and that, in fact, it is seldom 
the -eritic’s breast. They 
Ww 1, for this very 
entitled — o 8 larger share 
onfidence and respect. It is 
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ces which distinguish the noble from 
the common mind, and is certainly 
one of the traits which indicate the 
truly great man. 

The reading part ‘of the commu- 
nity are not more indebted to the 
reviewers, than its authors, Many a 
work of merit would slumber for 
years in 6bscurity, were not public 


vattention invited to its consideration 


by other means than its intrinsic 
merits. Even Milton’s genius had 
not been fairly estimated, till Addi- 
son introduced it to notice by his 
commendations ; and though justice 
would, probably, have been done ere 
this time to the works of that immor- 
tal bard, yet, but for this kindly aid, 
it might long have continued to expe- 
rience the neglect it had met with. 

Formerly, the fame of the greatest 
literary characters was, in a great 
Few were so 
happy as to reach any considerable 
reputation in the republic of letters 
among their cotemporaries, and the 


measure, posthumous. 


principal consolations of genius were 
drawn from the hope that posterity 
would do those honours to merit, 
which were denied, from the inatten- 
tion, or the envy of the men of 
the day. But of late years, we have 
been fully awakened to the calls of 
living genius; and future ages can 
scarcely surpass the homage we are 
induced to pay it. Much of this is 
undoubtedly owing to our adyance- 
ment in information, to the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and of litera- 
ry taste ; but we are inclined to as- 
cribe a large portion of the honour to 
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the labours of the reviewer, It is his 
part. to intreduce the. author to the 
world, to point.out hits beauties and 
his defects, and to demand, in his 
behalf, a full share of our applause ; 
we readily obey his call, examine for 
ourselves, and are not backward in 
bestowing our praises upon those ob- 
jects which, deserve them at our 
hands. Reviews are. the literary 
newspapers of the day, filled with 
details, not of the common occurren- 
ces of life, but of the progress of in- 
tellect ; and to us the notices of new 
authors, and of the new works of old 
ones, are as interesting as accounts of 
battles and sieges, or the convulsions 
of empires. A review is now not 
merely a critique, but frequently a 
dissertation upon the subject of the 
performance under consideration. 
We find inthis some of their chief 
attractions ; as we have thus some- 
times, from our ablest pens, the best 
opinions upon subjects of common 
interest. We are gratified also by 







We were pleased to notice, in a 
recent paper, some remarks of Mr. 
Walsh upon books for children. 
This subject, though generally con- 
sidered as out of the province of dig- 
nified, criticism, is certainly not be- 
neath the attention of that _distin- 
hed individual, who is equally 
earnest to vindicate and cultivate 
what is excellent i in the American 
character. ‘The rising race is truly 
the hope of the world; and no infu- 
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the extensive. range which these 
works embrace... Upon some of the 
subjects of which. they,.treat, few 
men can have made any great profi- 
ciency, and they may find collected 
all that: it maybe interesting to learn 
upon them. The circle of knowledge 
will be enlarged; information will be 


acquired which would never have 


been sought for, and a spirit of curi- 
osity. may be excited, important in 
the inquiries it may suggest, and the 
conclusions .it may.form. All,who 
read the best reviews with atterition, 
find their information. extended. 
Upon subjects with which we are 
best acquainted, it is well to compare 
our own thoughts with those of others, 
and upon many, the recollections 
of which the lapse of time may have 
in some degree shaded, it is pleasant 
to retrace ourway through long un- 
trodden paths, till we become again 
masters of the ground we had lost. 


(To be €ntinued ) 








ence that can exalt or ‘degrade the 


youthful mind of our country should 
be voluntarily disrega 


derstood, by the true 


, Or misun- 
attiot Or ‘the 
affectionate parent. — Th ‘bodks that 
are put into our - childre! rs, ha nds are. 


; yet Ct ae 
the most impo - auxiliaries of 


early experience ‘and at ‘in 
struction ; they are oe e- Fs to 
our feet, and the lamp our, path,” 
the guides of our reason, and 
the treasuries of that wisdom and 




































truth that enrich our natural poverty, 
inform our natural ignorance, and 
strengthen our natural imbecility. 
** Tell me what company a man has 
kept, and what books he has read, and 
I will tell you what he is,”’ is an ob- 
servation of one of the first minds 
of this age. We think this remark 
properly places books in the second 
order of influences which form char- 
acter ; but still, we are disposed to 
believe that books, as they correct 
errors of sentiment and principle, 
as they supply the capacity of 
knowledge, as they excite suppress- 
ed and latent energies of talent, as 
they affect tlhe development and 
discipline of reason, may often ope- 
rate with greater power upon the 
young mind than even oral and ordi- 
nary communication. Children may 
be so inconsistently instructed, the 
examples presented, and the admoni- 
tions addressed to them, may be so 
incongruous in their united effect, 
that the good sense and truth sug- 
gested in the common intercourse of 
life may fail in its application to 
their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties ; and the mistaken application 
of the understanding to unsuitable 
studies, may establish the character 
derived from an education otherwise 
erroneous ; but, on the other hand, 
the effect of stupid, and even of im- 
moral influences, may be happily 
mitigated or counteracted by the 
intimations of books, which offer 
agreeable objects of attention, ra- 
tional gratifications to curiosity, new 
motives to virtue, and true sources of 
pleasure. 
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It is our present object to consider 
in what manner we offer literature to 
the young ; with what probable effect 
we present the antidote to evil, the 
incentive to excellence, the motive 
for intellectual exertion. 

Parents, for the most part, and 
very good parents too, give their 
children’s minds, not to friends whom 
they love, or to enlightened persons 
whose known ability entitles them to 
confidence, but to—they know not 
whom, in respect to the great essen- 
tials of a teacher’s vocation ; and 
they permit these obscure trustees 
of the human mind to feed it, not 
‘¢ with food convenient for it,’? but 
with such aliment as the parent sel- 
dom examines or bestows a thought 
upon. Children may read and stu- 
dy ; nay, must—but what ?—What 
they can get—what the teacher 
chooses—what the bookseller offers. 
The former gives what is cheapest— 
what is in use—what he is accustomed 
to; the latter offers from his abun- 
dance—from his interest in certain 
commissions, and copy rights. The 
negligence of parents, the ignorance 
of teachers, and the facilities of 
trafick, have most miserably multi- 
plied elementary books. These are 
almost all cheap, and very much 
alike in execution and design, being 
not at/all adapted to the understand- 
ing and taste of the young. These 
books create confusion in schools, 
increase demands upon parents, and 
supplant useful and’ interesting 
knowledge in young minds. 

** Books for children ought to be 
sifted by an academy of enlightened 
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parents,” says the admirable author 
of Practical Education ; but can we 
expect that fathers will occasionally 
withdraw their attention. from the 
day book and ledger, that mothers 
will take off their eyes from behold- 
ing vanity to inspect those insignifi- 
cant volumes—volumes which infuse 
the spirit of truth, or the poison of 
error into our susceptible infancy, 
and which are either ‘‘ a weariness 
to the flesh,”’ or a staff of support to 
the first steps of our pilgrimage ? 
¥es, we may hope so; we may hope 
that the good-sense and the good 
feeling of those who are appointed 
to build up the edifice of future so- 
ciety will not lay its foundation of 
wood and stubble ; that they will 
provide not only a storehouse for 
the meat that perishes, but that they 
will plan widely, and dig deep, and 
will lay things good, and beautiful, 
and strong, for the basis of their own 
hopes, and their promise to the 
world. We may hope they will 
make this work of their hands from 
the beginning a receptacle of what 


_ is goodto use, and fair to show ; that 


they will make-the ‘temple of the 
living God” a fit abode for its celes- 
tial inhabitant. 

«* What does all this amount to ? 
what must be done beside sending 
the children to school, and paying 
for books and instruction?’ I hear 
am impatient parent ask. I answer, 
examine your children’s minds, see 
if there is nothing inefficient in their 
pursuits, and superficial in the ob- 
jects of them. If you perceive the 
taint.of vulgarity in their minds,..if 
Vor. tv. 
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you observe weariness, languor, and 
disgust in their intellectual occupa- 
tions, education must have done 
this: a corrective must be adminis- 
tered. 

Look into the books daily and 
hourly before your children’s eyes ; 
consider whether they can under- 
stand them ; whether you can under- 
stand them yourself; observe if 
there is nothing incomprehensible 
in them; if they are not essentially 
Wanting in rational design, in clear- 
ness and simplicity of manner; re- 
flect upon the fact, whether they do 
not keep out of a child’s view the 
truths of science and of reason con- 
genial to its age, and present fo him 
theories and facts utterly removed 
from his possible knowledge and ex- 
perience. -We speak, at present, of 
school books, Take Murray’s Eng- 
lish Reader, one of the most popular 
and unexceptionable works of the 
kind in present use, designed by its 
respectable author as a-book of ex- 
ercises in elocution, but premature- 
ly used among us for children of not 
more than eight years of age. What 
can be found in this book which a 
boy or girl can enjoy or be benefitted 
by in any way ? Imagine a student. 
of ten years, poring over a. dispute 
between ‘ Locke and Bayle,’ confoun- 
ded between the deep philosopher. 
and the subtle sceptic. Turn over 
the pages his aching, perplexed, and 
abstracted sense explores ; you will 
find among them, ‘‘ Descartes’ Hypo- 
theses,”’ Aristotle’s Theory of Mate- 
rial Forms,” “ Similes of Longinus,’? 
“¢ Newton’s System,” ‘* Optical Spe- 
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culation of Huggins,” and innumerable 
other speculations,moral, physical and 
political ; which, however they may 
adorn rhetoric or illustrate intellectu- 
al philosophy, were originally ad- 
dressed by their authors, (exclusive- 
ly and wisely addressed) to minds 
enlarged by knowledge and matured 
in thought. We would not quarrel 
with this book, and others of the 
same species; we only object to 
the use of them in early instruction ; 
we would entreat that such other 
works as persons truly interested in 
the cultivation of mind, and the ex- 
tension of literature have provided 
for these rational and praise-worthy 
objects, may take the present place 
of them. 

Of the elementary books produced 
and used in our country, after much 
inquiry and much investigation, we 
would express the most decided 
preference for that series of school 
books lately offered to the public by 
Mr. Picket. That gentleman has 
devoted more than twenty years to 
the business of education ; has 
proved experimentally the inexpedi- 
ent and inadequate means in com- 
mon use, and with indefatigable in- 
dustry, with superior skill and intel- 
ligence, has provided very efficiently 
for the uniformity, economy, and 
utility of our common school studies ; 
and though his books are not extend- 
ed beyond the limits of the English 
language, they provide an excellent 
preparatory discipline to the labours 
of the future classical student.. Or- 
thography and grammar, as they are 
ordinarily taught, occasion great abu- 
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ses of the understanding. Commit- 
ing to memory a long rigmarole of 
words without application, illustra- 
tion, or analogy, is a waste of labour 
and intellect. Children may possibly, 
though hardly, learn to spell in this 
manner, but they cannot do so with 
facility and pleasure for want of 
rules, and that principle of associa- 
tion which at once testifies the use 
and meaning of knowledge, and 
fixes it in the mind. Words are 
emphatically signs of ideas ; as soon 
as they lose their ideas of signifi- 
cancy they lose their genuine char- 
acter, and become non-descript 
sounds, expressing nothing but the 
absence of mind, and producing in 
the individual by whom they are 
used without the corresponding 
thought, an habitual vacuity and in- 
consideration highly iujurious to the 
understanding. Mr, Picket’s method 
of presenting orthography to the 
young student, is, in our opinion, 
singularly happy ; calculated to 
sharpen his perception of the nature 
and power of words, and to show 
their inseparable relation to the mo- 
difications of ideas. His plan is, 
first to give'a simple and just idea 
of the meaning of primitive words, 
and at the same time to show how 
they are written; he afterwards 
shows the necessary deduction of 
the derivatives from the primitives ; 
and he also shows the invariable for- 
mation of corresponding modifica- 
tions of the sense in different words, 
His explanations and classification 
of initials:and terminations are de- 
signed to show the harmony and:ex- 












pressiveness of our language; and 
they may be so easily applied by 
the student as to give, at once, ex- 
traordinary extent and precision to 
his ideas, and an intelligence to his 
earliest philological inquiries, of 
which they must else be destitute. 
The merit of these books can better 
be learned from examination than 
exposition ; their intrinsic excellence 
4nvites attention and criticism, and 
it is hoped they may never find a 
place with labours lost. The me- 
thod of study which they indicate and 
exemplify is far from being their 
only praise ; good morals, good sense, 
and good taste are equally conspicu- 
ous in them. Those parents who 
can remember when the pages of the 
good Berquin, truly l’Ami des En- 
fans, the classic Percival, and the 
benevolent Day could cheat them of 
many an hour, and melt their young 
hearts to pity, or animate them to 
goodness, will rejoice to find these 
early friends, once excluded from the 
school, admitted to its ranks, and, 
with their beautiful examples and 
comprehensive maxims, put into the 
place of ‘‘ hot love soon cools,”’ and 
all that tribe of empty truisms which 
may be heard a thousand times with- 
out calling forth one generous senti- 
ment, suggesting one good resolution, 
or fixing one elevated principle. 

The honest patriot, who considers 
that in due time every boy will be- 
come a citizen, will cordially approve 
the supplementary addition to Class- 
book No. 3. It contains the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, 
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the Articles of Confederation, the 
Constitution of the United States, 
and the Farewell Address of General 
Washington. It also records the 
names of those venerable fathers who 
wrought and established our National 
Independence, who devised our best 
institutions, and left, not only the 
fruits of their labour to our gratitude, 
but an example worthy of all imita- 
tion, and entitled to all praise. 

In addition to these valuable arti- 
cles, is a short compend of the prir- 
ciples of law and justice. Thus, ti< 
information necessary to constitute a 
competent witness in a court of law, 
requisite for an intelligent juryman, 
and important to all who have a voice 
in our popular elections ; in short, 
the first rudiments of that political 
knowledge, which is indispensable 
to the free citizen of a free state, is 
contained in the very volume which 
teaches the first lessons of domestic 
love and general philanthropy. This 
is the true principle of gospel chari- 
ty—budding in childhood, and ripen- 
ing in manhood—beginning and cen- 
tring at home, but expanding and 
exerting itself in the widest and 
highest relations of society. 

It may be thought we have trans- 
gressed the bounds of our subject, by 
connecting school books with such 
important results in the character of 
men, and the happiness of society. 
We feel how poorly and how briefly 
we have traced the connexion of 
these comparatively small 


causes 
with their momentous consequences ; 


but we are convinced, that as the 


" - eo? 
. 4 


seed is developed to the tree, so-is 
the lesson of the child amplified to 
the principles of the man; and as 


_ “ we cannot gather grapes of thistles, 


nor figs ‘of thorns,”’ it is incumbent 
on ,.us. -to.exert our little power to 
weed the garden of mind from those 
noxious plants that choke the genuine 
growth of our happy soil.. We are 
persuaded that much of the best  ef- 
fect of our free institutions for’ edu- 


cation is lost, on account of the very 
evil we have endeavoured to combat. 
We hope, for the sake of the public, 
that our suggestions may aid *the 
amendment we propose, and we hope 
also, that the labours of long medita- 
tion and great experience may ac- 
complish their proper object-—a faith- 
ful, rational, and efficient reformation 
of: general education. 


[For the Literary Jéurnal.} 
BONAPARTE ; WITH THE STORM AT SEA. 


Some months have already passed, 
since a small-work was published in 
this city, entitled, ‘* Bonaparte ; 
with the Storm at Sea, Madaline, 
and other Poems.” Public criticism, 
we believe, has never yet pronoun- 
ced its seritence of approval or con- 
demnation ; not a paper has noticed 
its merits or demerits ; not a breath 
of interest has been excited by its 
appearance: “Whatever be the cha- 
racter’‘of' the above little appeal to 
the’ literary censorship of our town, 
we certainly think nothing so damn- 
ing’to all géneral efforts for our im- 
provéthent ‘as a thinking and a read- 
ing people, as that deadly lethargy 
which will turn neither to the right 
hafid nor to the left; nor like the 
good; ‘Samaritan, © lift’ a “‘iniserable 
author off the dunghill of hopes and 
fears, on which his ‘own book has 
thrown him. Sat’ Jébngdn said “he 


pear abu- 
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sed ; but nothing could be so intole- 
rable as never to be talked of.” 

The copy-right of the above work 
was taken out by this office: but 
since «that memorable day it has 
never sold a copy. We have under- 
taken, therefore, to say something by 
way of breaking silence ; and in so 
doing, are confident of not being 
without good grounds for reasonable 
commendation. We so speak ; for it 
requires some genius to be even a to- 
lerably successful imitator: and that 
imitation of a certain noble lord has 
been the'scope of our young poet’s 
design, is too evident not to be im- 
mediately noticed. The collocation 
of his words and sentences, the con- 
nexion of his lines, and an attempt 
at the easy changes of his great pro- 
totype “from grave to gay, from 
witty to sedate,” betray him at.every 
step. It would be hard, after peru- 


sing his pages, to apply Horace’s nas- 
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eitur poeta-to our author in the nega- 
tive sense’: yetwe cannot help think- 
ing that a few years added to his life, 
byemaking the range of his attain- 

little wider, would have ena- 
bled him to present to the public an 
infinitely more. worthy sample of 
American talent. He seems to work 
like. a raw hand in his art: fine pas- 
sages frequently occur : but the parts 
are not well sustained ; and he ap- 
pears to be but scantily versed, 


through want of practice, in what” 


may be called the technical idioms of 
poetic language. Readixess in this 
point requires much reading and 
much thinking ; and verse ever comes 
crude: and insipid in its absence. A 
more frequent ‘use of the pen might, 
too, have corrected some of that con- 
fusion of metaphors, and those harsh 
descents into the prosaic, which grate 
on the ear like the notes of an un- 
tuned instrument. The first six lines 
of the second stanza of ‘* Bonaparte” 
furnish us with a very convenient exe 
ample. 

Our. limits will not allow us very 
copious extracts. The following lines 
are a fair specimen of the. writer’s 
versification ; they are taken from 
* The Storm at Sea.” 


The waves ure mild to-night ; their gentle flow 


Seems like the t of a babe in sleep ; 
And there are moon in the path we go, 
That blend a galaxy along the deep : 
i seal ills: winds creep 
PM oj a ia ll ess 
Fig it pues reap 


The poet now, for to hisspell-boundeyes 
The green and glassy wave a “‘curtain’d fret- 
_ work” lies. 


_XIL 


The skies are clear; the moon is, shite le 
Where dwells my constant Eva; lig t and soft 
'The breeze of night the swelling topsail fills: 
The cheering sailors man the yards aloft 

With loud huzza, and mirthful song; but oft 
They cast a longing look upon the shore, 

Then mark how rapidly the breezes waft— 
Perhaps.e’en then a swelling heart they bore— 


I ween, whol. leave their friends, may be forgiven 
more, 


We would make a remark or two 
onthe author’s Notes. With very 
few exceptions, they are mere works 
of supererogation. It was needless to 
tell us gravely, by way of informa. 
tion, in the nineteenth century, that 
Alexander was the man who wept. be- 
cause he had not another world to 
conquer: to be so pompous as to 
quote Livy for the story of Decius, 
in support of what every child has 
read in Goldsmith’s Abridgement ; 
to. let us into the secret, that. Demo- 
critus was the wise.man of Abdera : 
to explain the meaning of a houri of 
Paradise : to give a detail. of Charles 
Martel’s old battle on the field of 
Tours: to.refer.us:to..Cavallo and 
Priestley forthe definition of an Au- 
rora Borealis : to blazon forth. Coke 
and Littleton as names, of amy stery ; ; 
and to ‘season our memories. with a 
commentary on the avalanches, and 
the Upas of Java, 

In_ fine, if our, author had porn 
‘known a little, of the rules, of .quan- 
tity, he. could. not possibly. have tor- 


tured us with so cruel a sound .as 
Mithridites. 

































We hope the author will take in 
good part the observations we have 
made. It is indeed a welcome sight, 
to see the aspirations of youthful po- 
etic talent, upward from the dry must 
of a lawyer’s office. We feel the sin- 
cerest'regret that he has been com- 
pelled, like so many of his brethren, 
to realize the gloomy forebodings of 
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his preface. It is’ a scandal to our 
city : but the subjects of this neglect 
should persevere, and not faint. The 
bard who has the true fire within him 
will find his level at last: and doggrel 
rhymesters, by every successive at- 
tempt, if they do nothing else, like 
Shylock, ‘ feed their revenge.” 
L. C. 


[For the Literary Journal. ] 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Of the Managers of the Society for the prevention of Pauperism, in the city of New-York. 
Read and accepted, January, 1821. 


The‘ Society for the prevention of 
Pauperism”’ is composed of our most 
respectable and intelligent citizens. 
In common with all who duly appre- 
ciate their motives, we respect their 
talents, and their general plan of 
proceedings. We cannot, however, 
refrain from expressing our surprise, 
that they should have permitted such 
a miserable farrago, of puerility and 
nonsense, as the present Report, to 
come forth under their sanction, and 
as the voice of their very respectable 
body. 

In all moral probability, not half 
of them ever saw the Report before 
its publication ; and but few of the 
other half paid any attention to its 
contents. The committee appointed 
to draw it up, have left it to one or 
two of their number, who have sat 
down to make a@ ‘grand flourish ;” 
and who have succeeded in producing 
the most execrable cento of common- 
place cant, and doggrel declamation, 


that we have ever had the misfortune 
of perusing. 

Should this ‘* Report’’ be rendered 
into foreign tongues, as we under- 
stand it will be, with what a mixture 
of delight and consternation will the 
natives of other climes behold the 
solemn truths developed in the three 
first pages, respecting the formation 
of society (mirabile dictu! as if so- 
ciety had any origin but the creation 
of Adam and Eve,) and the growth 
of moral evil. They will learn ‘ that. 
the extreme of poverty is justly con- 
sidered, by its unfortunate subjects,” 
as particularly unpleasant ; that ‘* in 
order to remedy evils, we must first 
know that they exist ;’’ and that one 
man may commit murder, manslaugh- 
ter, or justifiable homicide, while it 
takes divers to make an assault and 


_battery. 


“© Of all the offences included in the 
above statements of complaints, assaults 
and batteries are the most mischievous 
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te the character and morals of the com- 
munity. The assassin commits his mur- 
derous deed alone. The incendiary 
plants his torch under the cover of mid- 
night; while the thief lurks for plunder 
in the dusk of evening, as honest men are 
busy at their toil. All these shrink from 
the day, and shun those who would be- 
come companions in their spoil and guilt. 
But to perpetrate the minor deed of 
atrocity, called assault and battery, 
there must be an association of the dis- 
turbers of the peace of society. One 
alone cannot commit the act: and it is 


this communion of peace breakers, which 
becomes so mischievous.” 


What this was meant to mean, we 
know not. Certainly, one man can 
assault and batter himself, as well as 
he can assassinate himself ; and it re- 
quires only’ two persons of equal 
strength and prowess to make a very 
tremendous set-to, and participate in 
a vigorous communion and reciproca- 
tion of fisticuffs. 

But we shall not prolong remarks 
of this nature. The unfeigned re- 
spect which we entertain for the So- 
ciety, aud its members, forbids it. 
We shall briefly extract the facts 
which this Report contains : they are 
very meagre, and seem scarcely to 
have required the industry of so en- 
lightened a body for their develop- 
ment. 

There are in this city 1,680 per- 
sons licensed to sell spirits. And 
the Society conjecture, upon what 
grounds, non constat, that in the past 
year near two millions were spent 
in the purchase of rum, brandy, cock- 
tails and toddies; whereby every 
popina in New-York would, on an 
average, sell $1,200 worth of strong 
liqdor per annum. It is something 
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curious to consider the astonishing ef- 
fect of combination in such calcula- 
tions. An individual, in this thirsty 
climate, will not think he is doing 
any thing strange, when he makes a 
few potations daily ; but if any one 
will take the trouble to calculate 
what a few diurnal gills will amount 
to, in the course of a reasonably pro- 
tracted life, he will stand aghast in 
petrifying horror. How would a fond 
parent weep, were he to reflect, as 
he beholds his tender infant, weigh- 
ing only a few pounds, that as much 
strong waters must, in the course of 
years, go down his darling’s throat, 
as would float a seventy-four ! 

The Committee, we think, are 
wrong, in graduating the quantity of 
ardent spirits c .sumed, according to 
the number of licenses granted. The 
temptation is doubtless increased by 
the propinquity of dram-shops ; but 
the effectual demand does not in- 
crease in proportion. For the good 
of the community, facts ought to be 
exposed ; but for the credit of our 
city, they ought not to be exaggera- 
ted. The number of complaints for 
assault and battery, during the past 
year, was 1,061. The Committee 
infer that the number increases with 
the increase of dram-shop licenses. 

Mr, James P. Allaire, at Corlaer’s 
Hook, had sixty workmen, many of 
whom were drunken dogs, and cunse- 
quently in distressed circumstances. 
But when he forbade their drinking in 
his foundry, the natural consequence 
was, that they did not get intoxicated, 
and a thorough reformation, it is sta- 
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ted, was effected in their morals and schools of three teachers, who belong to a 
deportment. the Society of Teachers, the average ‘ 
— : number of attendants may be stated at 
- One hundred and sixty thousand 1,500. It is much to be lamented, that fi 
iat its the managers are not able to present to 
Gee pmnely-expentedin the ablic, a fall tafement of elf the 
instruction ot 350,000 youths; that children who are placed under” private b 
nea! ro The list here furnished, includes p 
about 6,600.” 
ssi . tl 
“ The following isthe result ofan ofi- -_e Apprentice’s Library contains a 
cial return, up to November, 1820.—In 5,000 volumes: 3,032 prosecutions 0 
Zz. bets Msp : ‘es yc pane yo were commenced in the Court of Ses- p 
sociation, 664: in the African School, sions during the last year ; (including | al 
490: St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 359: St. , 4 
Peter's Church, 356: the Methodist the hefigre mentioned assaults and w 
Episcopal Church, 305 : the Economical batteries) Nobody ought to be incar- sc 
School, Pag ay ay ag cerated until his guilt is eccugwined ; th 
in ire Reformed Dutch Church, 124; Page 18; (Quere, won’t he run _ 
in the item ivetonetn Church, 28: away?) 345 prisoners in the Belle- de 
in the Roman Catholic Benevolent So- wll pes ; : , 
ciety, 28: in the Gérman Lutheran vuesPenitentiary ; 71 in Bridewell; [@ Pt 
First Presb St. Michael’s Church, 13: 4,662 foreigners arrived inthis city | 
Scar “ot fa i: 
rap $1479 education of Such are the facts disclosed in this sh 
Is, is $14,759 41.*—The : = Ol 
ar Sipile in, the Tnatito- Report, which occupies forty ectave } 
te te ad of the Deaf and pages. Upon the whole,we wish it [@% ‘! 
is 52: andin the Clarkson Asso- had b i mo (Fl r 
“4 f for the benefit of ‘adult ad been better written, or not writ Pp 
coloured females, is 55. In the private tem at all. m ae 
™ , @ tio 
* The probabl nt expended in the use of ard 1,893,011 doll md 
et This was the first Sunday PSchool established ie New. ; = goer dallas by a number ; 
Ranke, of the iety of Friends, in April 1811, for the teaching of adultcoloured, =| pe 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS ON THE EASTERN STATES.” ball 
Sir, ee " contains abundant refutation. -No bol 
| Your next allegation, offered, it man, under that impulse, would have : 
is true; merely by implication, is, dared to use the strong language of rao 
the 


that I wrote under “the paltry im- condemnation, which is there exhi- 


pulse of party or pecuniary thrift.” — bited against his own party. To these as i 
On the: subject of “the paltry im- proofs I shall make no addition, pre- par 


pulse of party,” I presume No, 2. suming that those who pretend they 
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are insufficient, would not give cre- 
dence, *“though one were to rise 
from the dead.” 

’ The idea intended to be conveyed 
by: the words ‘* the paltry impulse of” 
peeuniary thrifi,” is, 1 presume, that 
the hope of making money was 
among the motives for writing the 
Olive Branch” Were this true, the 


procedure would not bave been .imy 


any wise criminal. Few men who 


write in this or any other country, 


scruple to sell their works ; and if 
there be any chance of their having 
such a circulation as is likely to ren- 
der hem profitable, they will find 
purchasers. ty 

But the%charge is, like the®bthers, 
wholly false, and destitute. of the 
shadow of foundation. 1 wrote tl 
Olive Branch without the most dis- 
taut idea of profit—indeed, with every. 
prospect of loss; as very few, .in- 
deed scarcely any, political publica- 
tions in this country have eyer in+ 
demnified the publishers for their ex- 
penses. The success of the Olive 

ranch was almost upprecedented, 
and wefit far beyond all rational cal- 
culation. | _ 

On the subject of ‘“‘ pecuniary 
thrift,’ I have to offer a few strong 
facts ; ** stubborn 
things,’ not to be disproved by mere 
insinuations or assertions, however 
boldly hazarded. 

The Olive. Branch, at an early pe- 
riod, had become. profitable. 


and facts afe 


It was 


then no longer a mere experiment,. 


as it was in general demand in every 
part of the union. It was admitted, 
VOL, 1V. 33 


by. candid men of both parties, that 
its cireulation was happily allaying 
* ‘the violent spirit of party, which me- 
naced the: nation with most awful 
consequences. Then was the time; 
if Thad-beey actuated by the pal 
try impulse of pecuniary thrift,” to 
haye completely gratified that spirit. 
I could, without the least impropriety, 
have monopolized the supply of the 
whole. country ine my own hands. 
Perhaps’ 1 might without vanity as- 
sert, that few, men would have done 
otherwise. Your unfair and uncandid 
insinuation would justify me. in the 
declaration. Byt what was .the fact ? 
In order to “inéfease the beneficial 
results, which J had reason to expect 
from its circulation,® I offered the 
privilege of re-printing it gratis, to 
booksellers in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Boston, New-Haven, Middlebury, 
Richmond, Winchester, Raleigh, and 
Charleston. The offer was accepted. 
in only three places: in Boston, by 
Andrew *Dunlap, and Rowe and 
Hooper ; in Middlebury, by William 
Slade’; and in Winchester, by J. Fos- 
ter. ‘The three editions amounted to 
about 4500 copies, for which I never 
asked, expected, nor received, a 
I think the annals of 
politics and literature, afford few par- 
allel cases. Men in England, France, 


1d 


single cent. 


% 
and Germany, incomparably more 


wealthy and independent than I was, 
have, in nine cases out of ten, sold 
their writings, even when their fate 
was wholly uncertain.. Whereas, at 
the time when I tendered the gratui- > 


tous permission to publish the Olive 
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Branch, in so many different parts of 
the union, it had passed the ordeal of 
public criticism ; and the success of 
those who might publish it was abso- 
lutely certain, 

I annex an irrefutable document on 
this point. Similar ones could be had 
from Messrs. Slade and F oster, were 
it deemed necessary. 


*“‘ Know all men by these eeunte, 
that Andrew Dunlap, and Rowe and 
Hooper, of the town’ of Boston, by per- 
mission of Matthew Carey of Philadel- 
phia, printed in the year 18 
edition of the Olive Branch, consis, 
of fifteen hundred copfries ;~ a and that that the 
author gave the privilege of printing it 
gratuitously—never having required or 
received to the amountiof a single dollar 
for the copy right; the only condition 
annexed to the was, that the 
publishers should bestow ten per cent. of 
the edition to public libraries, and to per. 
sons unable * to to purchase copies of the 


work.” 
THOMAS ROWE, 
of the late firm of Rowe and Hooper. 
Boston, Jan. 4, 1821. 


The next point I shall nofice is 
contained in these words—* An oc- 
tavo volume, compiled by ani Irish 
Bookseller in Philadelphia, has, if 
the title may be believed, »gone 
through a dozen editions.’’ Here is 
an error deserving of animadversion, 
merely as it affords a proof of the 
very loose and careless nature of your 
assertions, and how little concern You 
take to make them square with the 
truth. There is no copy of the work 
professing to be the twelfth edition, 
Its extent was only ten editions; of 
which seven were published in thir- 
teen months—the first on the 8th of 


tI formerly believed, and stated, that this 
edition was only 1250 copies. I find 1 was in 
error, a8 appears by the above testimony. 


» the third ; 


Nov. 1814, and the seventh, Dec. 15, 
1815. The tenth appeared in June, 
1818. 


There are various modes of de- 
famation.and calumny. It is some- 
times explicitly and unqualifiedly 


‘promulgated—at others it is indirect- 


ly hinted. The words—‘ if the title 
page may be believed’’—are intended 
to convey the idea that ‘the title 
page’ carries the lie stamped on its 
forehead ; and, that the number of 
editions was not so great as has been 
asserted. : 

Independent of.a reply. to your un- 
se accusation, I have ah addi- 

al reason for noticing this sen- 
tates ta order to destroy the .in- 
fluence of the Olive Branch, and to 
bring discredit on its author, when 
it was in the highest demand, a vio- 
lent party newsprinter ingNew York 
fabricated a pretty story, to’ which 
his paper gave extensive currency. 
He pretended I[ had a variety of title 
pages, purporting to belong to sever- 
al editions of the work, but in reali- 
ty prefixed to one and the same edi- 
tion. 

The story was humorously told, 
and by way of illustration, the editor 
introduced another, of a decayed 
gentleman, who, having but two 
shirts, had them marked No. 19 and 
20, in order to impress his friends 
with an opinion that his stock of linen 

On the disin- 
genuousness of this conduct, I make 
no comment. 


was immensely great. 


On such a_ point, a- 
mong honourable men, there can be 
but one opinon. 
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’<¢ Happening to step into a bookseller’s 
store this morning, the sight of an octavo 
volume, handsomely bound in morocco, 
caught my eye, the seventh edition, if I 
remember right. This book sells well, 
said I. It has reached more editions in 
a short period from its first appearance, 
than almost any other book in this coun- 
try ever did—a fact of which I found my~ 
self solemnly assured im the preface.— 
This Carey, says the bookseller, is a queer 

fellow, or mad. He sent us heréa par- 
cel of this book, marked the sixth edi- 
tion, I think ; and directly on the back 
of it, before we had sold a single copy, he 
wrote and said, that the demand was‘so 
great and pressing, that we must returm 

all on hand by the mail stage; and im- 


*» mediately after,sent us another parcel 


marked the seventh. I do not know what 


~ to make of him.—Carey has long been 


an author by profession ; and he under- 
stands the tricks of the trade. He knows 


that nothing helps off a book so muth as 


the appearance of numerous @ditions; 
and therefore I believe he keeps a set of 
title pages to prefix at pleasure ; just as 
the owner of two solitary shirts, numbers 
them 19 and 20.”—New-York Evening 
Post. 


The story was too good, and flat- 
tered too many party: prejudices, to 
die very soon. Accordingly, it was 
extensively circulated, with strong 
asseverations of its truth ; and it was, 
as is usual, believed by those who 
wished it true. About a year since, 
a southern poet embodied it into the 
preface of one of his works, and, a- 
Vailing himself of the licentia poetica, 
adorned the tale with séme further 
embellishments. 

*‘T have waited in almost feverish 
anxiety for a decent excuse to publish a 
second edition:—by a second, I do 
not mean such second editions as we 
sometimes see, struck off simultaneously 
with the first—corresponding with it in 
every particular, (even to the table of er- 
rata)—but I mean a second edition—re- 


vised—-corrected—-and following the 
first, 
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' There is a ridiculous story on this 
subject which I must tell—not out of 
malice to any human being—but because 
I have some reason to -believe it! One 
of our greatest booksellers, and, by the 
by, no ordinary writer, having published 
a book, which—some how or other— 
Yeathed the tenth or twentieth edition— 
in his first consignment sent the fourth 
edition. The books were scarcely 
lioused, when the first edition arrived. 
The wrong bundle, it appears, was ship- 
ped first.” 

Battle of Niagara, by John Neal, pre- 
face, second edition, pp. 7 and 8. 


I wrote to Mr. Neal on the subject 
of this flagrant falsehood—but he had 
not the candour to make any apolo- 
gy, norgeven to acknowledge the 
receipt of my letter. 

‘It may, perhaps, appear that this 
affair is too unimportant to deserve 
serious notice. This is an error. 
The story, devested of its drollerys 
forms an accusation that I was guil- 
ty of a gross literary fraud, disgrace- 
ful and dishonourable in a high de- 
gree—a fraud which 1 regard with 
the utmost scorn. And surely it can 
never be improper or unnecessary to 
repelyslander or calumny. 

The editions of the Olive Branch 
are fortunately so entirely different 
from each other, that a very cursory 
glance is sufficient to establish the 
utter destitution of truth in the in- 
There has _ probably 
no instance ever before oocurred, of 
such a strong and striking difference 
between the various editions of the 
same work, as exists in this case. 
This difference has arisen from my 
having made very large additions to, 
and alterations in, every successive 
edition, as new light broke in on me. 


sinuation. 
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In proof ‘of this fact, it is sufficjent to 
_State, that the first contained o 252 
pages. duodecime, of large, and ‘the 
‘tenth 506 pages, octavo, of small, 
_ print. 


~The following statement, ' signed 


‘- four respectable gentlenien,, will * 
‘fully establish the falsehood of ‘the 
whole of these Munchausen storiés :” 


* ‘The subseriber# have examined ten 
copies of the Olive Branch, submitted to 
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dangerous ground. The work was 
‘in direct hostility with the feelings, 
the prejudices, and in some measure 
-with the interests, of numerous. and 
respectable portions of the parties, 
then so violently inflamed against 
each other. It was therefore liable 
to the most rigorous scrutiny. The 
greatest circumspection was of course 
necessary. My mere tpse dixi would 
have been of little avail. It became 


them by the author, and hereby eertify, _.incumbent on me to shut the door in 


that there is such a total difference in * 


the arrangement of the matter, the size 

of the pages an types,. And more, ‘par- 
ticalarly in the number contain- 
ed in them, as. to convince the most su- 


* “perficial observer that they Were bona 


fide different editions. 
JAMES ABERCROMBIE, D. D.* 
THOMAS DOBSON, 
W. W. WOODWARD, 

. ABRAHAM SMALL 

Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 4821.” 


In order to disparage the work, 
‘you hold out the idea of its being a 
mere ‘‘ compilation,” of which the 
Teading feature is “the dulness of 
parcel of extracts from old newspa- 
fers.” | 

This insinuation is equally correct 
‘and eandid with the residue of your 
criticisms. The work is By no means 
4 compilation. It is a review, al- 
though a very desultory oné@, of the 
most important affairs of the country, 
for a nimber of years, and down to 
‘the close of the late wat. It contains, 
it is true, very copious extracts from 
public documents and. newspapers, 
new and old—but a very large pro- 
portion of it is entirely new. 

This course was dictated by the 
nature of the case, and by imperious 
necessity. I trod on delicate and 


the face of cavilling and disputation. 
I pursued the only plan calculated to 
produce this effect. Almost every 
important fact stated, or opinion ad- 
vanced, is supported not merely by 
references to authorities, but by quo- 
tatiohs from the authorities theni- 


*~ 
selves. ‘This plan is carried to an 


extent probably unparalleled, and 
which nothing could justify, but the 
peculiar circumstancés of the case. 

The last insinuation which | shall 
notice is, that I was destitute of the 
¢ independence”’ necessary for such 
a delicate office as I undertook. 

To disprove this fully, in addition 
to the evidence I have already given 
in pp. 34 to 58, I subjoina few ex- 
tracts from the work, which, I trust, 
will finally settle the question. 

“ This conduct on the part of the 
administration was to the last degree 
culpable. It was a dereliction of duty 
that exposed our citizens to ruipous 


consequences.” —Olive Branch, 10th 
edition, p. 66. 


Whether I shall escape censure 
for the excessive severity of the fol- 
lowing strictures on the conduct of 
the thirteenth congress, is wholly 
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uncertain. But, surely, even you, 


sir, will acknowledge that they are 


as full a proof of that ** independence” 
which you regard as an indispensable 
requisite for a writer who déScants 
on passing events, as could well be 
offered: nothing could. justify or 
even palliate this style of writing but 


the extreme excitement created*by © 


the desperate state of our affairs. 


“In the nt tranquillized state 
of the public when the fears and 
solicitudes excited by the late alarming 


state of affairs have subsided, it willbe 
difficult for the reader to justify, or even 
to account for, the warmth which many 
parts of this work display. It is there- 
fore but justice to myself, to give a rapid 
sketch of the scenes through which we 
have passed, in order to account for the 


* excitement of my mind, so obvious)to 
on) reader in the. perusal of ae of 


my chapters. 4 

“The government had been. 
reduced to bankruptcy. It bad beeo 
unable to raise money to discharge the 
most imperious e ments. - There 
was no general ci ting medium in 
the country. The ba from New- 
York to New-Orleans, inclusively, had, 
with pe s one of two exceptions, 
suspended the payment of specie. The 
bank notes of Philadelphia and New- 
York were depreciated in Boston from 
15 to 25 per cent. below par. And every 
feature in our political affairs wore an 
equally awful aspect. Whether the 
causes I have assigned really produced 
this state of things or not, is immaterial. 


_ Be the cause what it may, the fact ex- 


isted. Want of money had partially sus- 
pended the recruiting Service. And 
the pacification of Europe had quadru- 
pled the “disposable force of our enemy, 
and in the same degree increased our 
danger, and the necessity for energy and 
vigilance. Under these circumstances, 
congress was convened on the 19th of 
September, nearly two months earlier 
than the period fixed by law, in order 
to make provision for such an extraordi- 
nary emergency. The state of the 
nation was fully detailed to them in. va- 
rious executive communications, which 
called, imperiously called, for energy 
and decision. 


“Rarely has a legislative body had 
more important duties to fulfil. or a more 
glorious opportunity signalizing itself, 
and laying claim to the public gratitude. 
Rarely have stronger motives. existed to 
arouse every spark of public spirit or 
patriotism that had lain dormant im the 
heart. And JI venture to assert, — 
hardly ever was a legislature that: 
completely disappointed public expeé@ta- 


ae more egregiously failed of 


. imbecility, the ff vlly, the vacilla- 
tion, t of, system, of enerzy, and 
of decision. disp mate the mujority— 
and the unyielding. stubborn, violent, and 
factious opposition of the minority, to all 
the measures for which the occasion so 
loudly called—have affixed an indelible 
stam on tlie»memory of the thirteenth 
Congress.—It will be long remembered 
with eméthons neither of gratitude ngr 


_ res ' Nowhere. F am persuaded, 


the wbeale of legislation, is there to - 
found an instance of precious time more 
astonishingly Wasted. It had been in 
session nearly five months when the 
news of peace arrived,and’ had but 
three weeks to sit. The spring, the 
season of hostility and depredation, was 
rapidly approaching. And what had it 
done toserve or save the country? What 
provision had it made of men or money ? 
little ornone. Nedafly all the measures 
adapted to the emergency that had been 
brought forward in Congress, had been 
defeated.” —p. 23. 

The majority, imbecile and feeble, en- 
deavoured to shelter themselves by censu- 
ring the factious and turbulent minority, 
who made these long speeches for the 
purpose reaper. them, and pro- 
tracting their debates and proceedings, 
This plea cannot bear examination. 
Were it valid, a minority of six or eight 
persons, possessed of the faculty of ma- 
king ‘long talks,’ might, at all times, 
totally baffle a majority, and paralyze 
the operations of government. Suppose 
each member of the minority to make a 
speech of a day or two, on every subject 
that arose for discussion—allow a rea- 
sonable time for replication to the ma- 
ority—and the whole year would be in- 
adequate for that portion of business 
which the British parliament would 
with ease despatch in,a month,”——Jdem, 

». 69. 
iz On the waste of time in discussing 
the question on the repeal of the 
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compensation law, the following 
caustic observations were hazarded: 


Nothing has occurred in. the varie- 
gated annals of that body much more 
reprehensible. Never was time more 
wretchedly spent—never talents more 
misemployed. It is not improbable that 
a third or a fourth part of thesession was 
prostituted to, [ had nearly said, never- 
ending debates on the repeal of this act, 
(the compensation act.) Almost Mh. 4 
member capable of making a spree 
filled two, three, sfour, or five cofimns of 
the newspapers, until the public was 
disgusted not more with the act than 
with its defenders and opposers.—The 
subject might have been compressed 
within the compass of a nutshell. 

“ Any man of tolerable talents might 
have exhausted all that was worth ager 


ing’on either side of the a 
“three hours.” —Idem, p. 485. 


ea eRe 
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To the preceding proofs of the ca- 
lumnious nature of your accusations, 
1 might have made copious additions. 
But I feel full confidence that they 
are abundantly sufficient to convince 
every man of candour what extreme 
injustice you have done me and ‘my 
book. That you are convinced, or, 
if you be, that you will acknowledge 
your error, is very doubtful. But 
whatever may be the result, so far as 
respects you, I feel "perfectly indif- 
ferent, in the «consciousness of 
fairness and impartiality of intention. 


The Author of the Olive Branch- 
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=e “« Revenge said, strike ! 


a 

My temembrances are not always 
mournful. The incident I am about 
to relate, though it caused a tempo- 
rary sadness, left a warm feeling; 
which even now makes my aged 


But Pity cried, forgive !” 


Mounted on a fleet horsegmy best 
and earliest friend, a rifle at one side, 
my father’s immense sword at the 
other, my small stock of apparel 
bound to the saddle, my heart’ full 


heart gfow. ” of hope, and my head swimming 
- Twas as wild and hardy a boy as 
ever handled a rifle, or guided a 
horse. © Eighteen years had scarce 
passed over my head when the strug- 
gle between England and_ the Colo- 
nies commenced, and {I determined 
to volunteer in the service of the 
latter. 
to part with me, they could not con- 
denin my resolution, and the long 
hoarded treasures of the family were 
exhausted in equipping their young 
soldier, 
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with visions of future glory, I de- 
scended the mountains, and bade a 


Sr 


cheerful adieu to my native hills. 
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At parting, my father, who was a man 


epee 


of strong feeling, as he girded his 
sword on my side, said, with his usual 


energy, * this sword has never drank 
blood ; it is thirsty.” My young 
sister hung upon me with clamorous 
grief, but my mother said, as she 
pressed me in her arms, “ I cry for 
your departure ; let me never shed 
tears for your disgrace.”—Simple 
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Though my parents grieved 
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people! they imagined, in the fond- 
ness of their hearts, that the good or 
ill deeds of a peasant boy would be 
resounded through the world. Al- 
though my education rendered me 
fearless of personal danger, there 
was one point on which | was an ar- 
rant coward: I feared a ghost more 
than a gifm, and though I burned to 
meet the enemy, and to _be- 
hold a ‘ foughten field,” I would 
have turned pale and shrunk from 
passing a haunted spot. My mind 
was well stored with tales of wander- 
ing spirits and supernatural appear- 
ances, and a long life of activity has 
scarce worn away the traces of these 
early impressions. A few months af- 


gp ter I enlisted, we were encamped 


during the summer heats in the most 
fertile part of Georgia, and our time 
was employed in giving to the raw 
recruits a more soldier-like manner 
and appearance. We were in the 
habit of ‘visiting. the neighbouring 
farmers who were friendly to the 
cause ; and one of theée houses ‘more 


, particularly attracted me, as it ‘con- 


tained a fair maiden, whose bright 
black eyes had done great havoc in 
my simple bosom. I often met 
there a visiter on whom I looked 
with a jealous eye, not only on ac- 
count of his attention to Jane, but 
his superior advantages of person 
and manners. 
much pains to silence my suspicions, 
and convince me he was no more 
than a friend of her father, that I at 
length became easy in his presence. 
The little circle at the farm soon de- 
tected my superstitious terrors, and 


But Jane was at so 
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Jane did not spare her raillery and 
jests. " The farm was about a mile 
from the encampment, and the road, 
or rather path, which led to it, wound 
along a high rock, which was riven 
asunder, and exhibited a tremen- 
dous chasm, from the depth of which 
rose the. deep sound of ‘struggling 
waters. 1 never passed this spot 
without peopling it with horrid spec- 
tres ; the murmur of the unseen wa- 
ter sounded dike the wailings of a 
confined spirit, and I always quick- 
ened my pace, and looked straight 
forward, till 1 arrived at the open 
plain. Some expression of. these 
feelings must* have given my giddy 
mistress the bint of a rare jest, which 
she lost no time in practising. One 
evening, while we were enjoying the 
cool refreshing breeze, as I was con- 
versibg with the farmer, I heard Jane 
observe to my supposed rival, Brown, 
‘how bright the moon shines’; we 
‘can see the black rockfrom here.” 
‘“« Yes,”’ he replied; * what a dark 
place it is.’ My attention was im- 
mediately fixed. Jane said, in an 
under tone, as if she did not wish me 
to hear, ‘*I never pass it without 
trembling ; they say he’s been seen 
lately wrapped in a great cloak, and 
leaning over the rock, just where he 
threw her in.”? This was enough ; I 
perceived it all. It was a story of 
jealous love, and the furious, lover 
had murdered his mistress, killed 
himself afterwards, and now haunted 
the fatal spot. One moment sufficed. 
to settle these particulars in my 
mind. | did not ask a single ques- 


tion, or betray my knowledge of the 








dreadful secret, though the thought of 


passing this spot blanched my cheek: 


Passed, however, it must be, as there 
was no other path through the wood 
which lay between the farm and my 
quarters. While I was musiering 
courage to depart, Brown rose and 
wishéd'‘ts good night. 1 eagerly in- 
quired which way he ‘was going: 
“Directly home ; it’ is fate,” was 
his answer. The house at which he 


Jodged was in a differeftt direction, 


sé there was no hope of his company, 


and I was obliged to return alone. 


When | came to the bend of the path 
whieh led to thefrock, I formed the 
manful resolution of taking to my 
heels, without looking to the right or 
left. But alas! my eye involunta- 
rily wandered to the dreaded chasm, 
and my teeth chattered ; my strength 
almost failed me when I saw, by the 
clear moonlight, the form of a man, 
wrapped in a large cloak, leaning 
over it. I held my breath for very 
fright, and you could have heard my 
heart beat. While I stood gazing at 
the apparition, my rifle. which I al- 
ways catried with me, slipped from 
my hand; an unlucky idea occurred 
to me, I raised the gun, took a hasty 
aim, and fired.—To my surprise, in- 
stead of dissolving into thin air, or 


flying off in a blaze, the spectre fell: 


down ; his groans savoured so much 
of mere mortality, that 1 ventured 
near him, and recognised the features 
of Brown. When he saw me, he 
poured out a volley of oaths, which, 
had | been still doubtful, would have 
convinced me that he was no ghost. 
‘© You savage wretch, how could you 
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fire upon an unarmed man 7” “ How 
was I to know, Mr. Hobgoblin, that you 
were aman? Besides, you are fairly 
served. He who plays tricks with 
Yankees, may look for hard knocks.” 
He only answered by imprecations, 
and refused my proffered hand to 
aid him in rising. “ Gently, Mr. 
Brown,” I said, feeling a fittle net- 
tled by his abusive epithets, ‘‘ 1 have 
aukiied your ill temper in conside- 
ration of the smart of your wound, 
but you should be thankful that you 
have come off so well, for I should 
be ashamed to have it known that I 
aimed at a man, and only struck h® 
arm. If, when you are well, you,feel 
any anger, why—there’s another bul- 
let in the rifle.” Tnsisting that he 
should accept my assistance, I con- 
ducted him to the farm. . As I ad- 
vanced, Jane met me, and not dis- 
cerning my features at first, said, 
* Well ! was he frightened—how did 
he behave?” \“ Hé was frightened,” 
I answered, ** but not» so much so 
that “he could not draw’a trigger.” 
Poor, Brown noweame up, and Jane, 
turning pale, screamed “ You have 
+killed him.” She was in great dis- 
tress, and would, IT believé, have 
«fainted, if her anger at.me had not 
kept her alive ; she called me brute, 
savage, and other complimentary 
epithets, and completed her abuse 
by fairly boxing my ears. She might 
have run me through the heart, and I 
would have thanked her, so terrible 
was the conviction that she loved 
Brown. Superstitious fears faded 
before this new anguish. I walked 
to my quarters, without bestowing 
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one thought upon hobgoblins. In- 


dignation detained me at the camp. 


for a whole week, but at the expira- 
tion of the seventh day I could not 
repress my desire to see my faith- 
less mistress ; and one fine afternoon 
I bent my steps to the farm. When 
1 enteredthe house, I perceived that 


the best ro6m was open, and that, 


Jane was. dressed with more care 
than I had ever seen her, but ‘it did 
not occur to me, till she told me her- 
self, that she was the bride of Brown ; 
that her husband had gone to join the 
British forces, whither she was soon 
to follow him. <“‘ Is it possible,” I 
exclaimed, as soon as. my dismay 
would let me, ‘* that you are the 
wife of a “ory, an enemy of your 
country, a red coat?” “ Iam sure,” 
she replied, with a saucy smile, ‘ I 
would always prefer a red coat with 
gold lace.to a blue continental.” 
Angry and grieved as | was, as my 
eyes fellon my faded shabby coat, 
my worn shoes, and poverty-struck 
appearance, I could not but allow 
that | derived no lustre from my 
dress. 1 sighed, as I said, ‘* this 
shabby blue coat, Jane, covers a 
heart that would have died to save 
you, and the time may come when 


you will be fain.to smile on aconti- ° 


nental,’’ | felt that my utterance was 
growing thick, and that an unbe- 
coming dampness was clouding my 
eyes ; sol turned away, and abruptly 
left the house. 1 am ashamed to 
confess that for the first hour after 
this interview I almost wished myself 
a tory. New to the world, and un- 


used to the caprices of the other sex, 
VOL. Iv. 


1 thought it unjust and unreasonable 


to choose a man by the colour of his 
coat, yet I was traitor enough to wish 
‘that mine was scarlet. 

Two years of active service ban- 
ished the remembrance of my disap- 
pointment. 1 had been promoted to 


. the rank of corporal ; we were march- 


ing to meet the enemy, and a lieute- 
nant’s epaulette was glittering before 
my eyes. We were within,a short 
distafice of the British party, who 
were equal to us in number, but far, 
far superior to us in discipline and 
experience. Of this we were a\vare, 
but it didnot discourdte us. “What,” 
said one of my comrades, ‘* what 
should make us faint hearted? If we 
can’t make as close a column, or 
wheel about as swiitt, we can stand 
our ground as firm, and strike as hard 
a blow as any red bird there.”’ ‘‘ Give 
me this,”’ said a young man, grasping 
his gun, ‘* and plenty of sugar plums, 
(meaning bullets,) and I'll fight the 
devil himself!’ ‘* Bravely spoken,” 
cried our captain, as he came up in 
time to hear our conversation; ‘* and 
think, comrades, of the good cause 
you are engaged in; should it be 
our turn to fall, why come on, the 
field of battle is a soldier’s proper 


death bed.”’ 

As 1 was walking round the camp 
that evening, Pperceived a man steal- 
ing away through the trees. Calling 
to a soldier near me, we soon secured 
the fugitive, and immediately con- 
ducted him to the commander. 
«“ Here, Colonel,” I said, as:I doffed 
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my hat, “‘ I have brought a spy, but 
I think he’ll tell no tales to night.” 
The man turned fiercely upon me, 
and the light of the fire revealed my 
old rival Brown. 1am bound to tell 
the truth, and the truth is, that the 
joy of revenge beat in my bosom: 
‘«Ha!” I exclaimed, “ is it you, my 
ghostly friend ? well, you have now a 
chance of acting the spirit to perfec- 
tion.” ‘*1 neither ask nor expect 
mercy,” he sajd sternly ;”’ ** Lknow 
my fate, but do not fear it.” “* Who 
would have thought so much courage 
dwelt ina tory ?”’ I said, as | walked 
rather pensively to my tent. 

It was near midnight, when a sol- 
dier came to me and said, ‘‘ Here’s a 
woman who will see you, I can’t keep 
her out.” ‘ Ifow did she get in the 
camp 2?” ** She would come,” he an- 
swered ; ** the watch threatened to 
shoot her, but she did’nt care, and it 
was’nt worth while to hurt a woman.” 
She will risk her life for him, I 
thought, and irritated, by jealousy, | 
muttered, *‘ I'll be d—d if I have any 
pity.” The words were scarcely 
uttered, when Jane, pale and agita- 
ted, entered the tent. ‘“‘ My husband 
has been captured,” she said, the in- 


_stant she saw me. “I know it,’’I 


replied, ‘ 1 was his  captor.”’ 
“ You!” she cried, clasping her 
hands, * then he is safe.”? ‘* Do not 


be too certain.”’ ‘* You will not harm 
him, corporal?’ The artful jade 
knew I loved to hear my title. 
“* What,” I said, ‘‘ have either of 
you deserved at my hands, that I 
should not harm him? The last time 
we spoke together, you scorned the 
continental blue coat, now it is his 
turn.”’ ‘Is it possible you recollect 
that sitly jest?” she replied, ‘* but 
you will forget it now, and. forgive 
me.” ‘* If 1 should, it would not 
avail; I have given him up to the 
Colonel.’’ She trembled violently, 
and her cheek seemed to freeze. 
** While there is life I will struggle !” 
she exclaimed. ‘* You can easily see 
him, you can favour his escape—oh ! 
save him, save him!’’ ‘* Consider,” 
I said, ‘‘ the dreadful risk, the certain 
death which awaits my detection.” 
She was again silent. After a long 
pause, she said, ‘‘ See here ;”’ and 
opening her shawl, she showed me a 
young babe who slept peacefully on 
her bosom. ‘* Will you make him 
fatherless ?”’ She had not wept be- 
fore, but now the. big tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 1 was not accus- 
tomed to woman’s smiles—and I had 
never seen a female weep. 

The next morning Brown was with 
his wife, and | marched to battle 
with a light heart. 

R. 
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{For the Literary Journal. } 


' INAUGURAL DISCOURSE, 


Delivered on the Fourth da day of mara 1821, by James Renwick, A. M., Professor of 


Natural and Experimen 
by order of the Board of Trustees. pp. 31. 


Cortumpia Cotteer, located within 
our own city, now respectable from 
antiquity, honoured by the names of 
great men whom it has educated, or 
who have officiated within its walls, 
connected, by so many pleasant and 
imperishable associations, with the 
remembrances of youth, should seem 
to have a large claim on the sympa- 
thies and the liberality of many of 
this community. Nevertheless, we 
are ashamed to confess, that it is suf- 
fered to remain unhonoured, unen- 
dowed, and unnoticed, while almost 
every ephemeral institution for indi- 
vidual or party purposes, under the 
specious guise of charity, receives 
its dole of windy paneygyric and 
more substantial lucre. Our College, 
by tacit consent, ranks high among 
the institutions of the country. We 
believe, it is more honoured abroad, 
than at home. But alas! the need- 
ful revenue, which is to supply the 
fuxns earenov, the divine aliment 
of the soul, must be extorted in des- 
picable dribblets from the cold and 
calculating hands.of ignorant legisla- 
tors. 

By a statement in the Albany Ar- 
gus, transferred from that paper to 
the North American Review, the 
amount of legislative appropriations, 
made for the benefit. of Celumbia 


Philosophy aed Chemistry, in Columbia College. 


Published 


College, is stated to be $123,375. 
The writer of the article was correct 
in the nominal amount, but it appears 
that the real proceeds, from which 
the College has derived any advan- 
tage, are not equal to one-fifth of that 
sum. 


©, In 1792, for the Libra- 
ry, (called incorrectly, 
3,250,) 

2. To build a wall round 
the College, rendered 
necessary by the exca- 
vation of the streets, 

3. Seven years grant of 
$250 per annum, to- 
wards. the salary of a 
professor of Grecian and 
Roman Antiquities, 

4, Botanic Garden, 20 acres 
at $250, 

5. The grant of February, 
1819, 


$3,750 


3,000 


1,750 
5,000 
10,000 





$23,500 
“« Of the residue, $22,000 were appre- 
priated by the Legislature to the encon- 
ragement of the art of Medicine ; $7,875 
to that of general literature ; $25,000 to 
reimburse Dr. fiosack for his trouble and 
expense in. forming his botanical collee- 
tion; and $45,000 lost by the deprecia- 
tion of property, between the time of its 
being acquired by the state, and that 
when the grant to Columbia College be- 
came absolute.” 


Such is the statement given (and it 
may be relied on as correct) in the 
appendix to this address. 


The progress of improvement in 
the division of labour, has been ra- 

























































pid in this College, within: a: few 
years past, as the following statement 
evinces. . 5 tak Bia 


_ “The time has been, when the whole 
Instruction ‘in the Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, Classical, Ethical, and) Rhetorical 
departments, together with the adminis- 
tration of the disciple, was performed by 
three professors. Even these were more 
than could be supported by the fees of 
tuition’ As the property of the College 
increased in walue; and its revenue aug- 
mented, an active executive officer was 
placed at its head, who also assumed du- 
lies, that enabled the professor of Ethies 
and Rhewric to extend his usefulness. 
The Classical department was next divi- 
ded, and entrusted to two different hands. 
The Physical Seiences are now separa- 
ted from those which are purely Mathe- 
matical. To complete the plan of the 
board of trustees, another division must 
still take place, which shall separate 
Ethics from Rhetoric. The last part of 
this desirable plan cannot be soon exe- 
cuted, if foreign aid is not afforded.” 


It ison the occasion of being called 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy, 
that the present Inaugural Address 
has been delivered by its learned 
and respectable author. He sketches 
with great precision and elegance 
the general divisions of the science 
to which his labours are to be direct- 
ed ; and in concluding, glances at 
several topics connected with the 
College, which are highly worthy 
public attention. In this brief no- 
tice, our limits do not permit us to 
dwell on them. We ‘shall only ex- 
tract his remarks relating to the loca- 
tion of the Institution, which we 
think afford a complete answer to a 
very common objection. 


< Tt hes been wrpediidadice sity te .an 
improper place for the » Gleetion of 
youth. This idea has been carried so 
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far as. to have furnished the ground for a 


Legislative provision with regard to Co- 


lumbia College. It may, notwithstand- 


ing, be reasonably doubted whether it be 
founded upon correct principles, With 
respect to the youth of the city, it is very 
evident, that no instruction in religion, 
manners, Or morals, can be so perfect as 
that which flows from parental authority ; 
nor any discipline so effectual as that 
administered by anxious and watchful 
friends. A College constituted like this, 
is to them not only a saving of expense, 
but the place of education least exposed 
to corrupt their moral and religious ha- 
hits, and best calculated to form their 
manners. Of late years the youth of the 
country have not fermed any great pro- 
portion of the students of this seminary. 
The case in former times was very differ- 
ent. Should this change have arisen 
from a fear of the influence of the evil 
communication and bad example that are 
thought to abound ina city, it may be 
urged ia reply, that the power which is 
exerted over the morals of youth by a 
watchful and discriminating society, is in 
itself sufficient to obviate any pernicious 
effect that might be anticipated from such 
sources. 

‘“‘ To enlarge upon this topic, might 
lead to invidious comparisons between 
the regulations of this institution and 
those of other colleges. It is by ne 
means my intention to enter into such a 
discussion. ‘The impression that I wish 

istinctly to convey is, that the plan of 
discipline here adopted, after the exam- 
ple of some of the most moral and reli- 
gious countries of Europe, cannot of it- 
self exert an injurious influence upon 
thé morals of youth.” 


We heartily congratulate the College 
on the accession of Mr. Renwick to 
his present station. The division of 
the chair of Moral Philosophy and 
Belles-Lettres, is, perhaps, of still 
more importance ; and we hope that 
it may speedily be effected. : 
The present professor of Mathe- 
matics in this Institution, is univer- 
sally allowed to be without a superior 
in this country, in the science to 
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which he is devoted.. The Classical 
department is under the charge of 
gentlemen, whose proficiency in their 
pursuits is honourable to themselves 
and the College ; and they have, we 
hope, a long and glorious career be- 
fore them. We trust that they will 
reform, or rather regenerate, the 
course of classical instruction, and 
vive to the country many thorough- 
bred scholars.—-We trust that Colum- 
bia College will oppose a barrier to 
the mingling curreuts of false quan- 
tity, superficial quackery, and infi- 
delity, which, by a natural sympathy, 


blending their polluted waters, roll, 


from the eastward, over our city and 
state. It'is a melancholy truth, that 
we are overflowed with pedagogues, 
just let loose from some hot bed of 
empiricism, who give the tongues of | 
our youth a perverse faculty of mis- 
pronouncing every Greek or Latin 
word of three syllables, which they 
pretend to articulate ; who call father 
ALnéas, ASnéas, and his sire, Anchi- 
ses, &c. ; and who produce a baleful 
effect on early education, which it is 
difficult for the exertions of after life 
to overcome. ‘This subject we may 
resume in some future paper, for it 
merits much consideration. L. C. 


{For the Literary Journal.] 


A MOONLIGHT SUMMER'S EVENING IN THE COUNTRY. 


i 


When the shades of evening fall, 


And nature is in darkness dight, 
The moon removes the gloomy pall, 


And sweetly beams on such a night, 


Pensively I now could rove 
Where the streamlet, flowing bright, 
Winding thro’ the shady grove, 
Murmurs soft, on such a night : 


3 


The herbage now with dew is sheen, 
On tired swains full slumbers light, 

While sportively o’er hill and green, 
The fays might trip bs such a night. 


Oh who could witness wteh a scene 
When day removes its garish light, 
And beauteous shines the heaven’s queen, 
And not rejoice, on such a night. 
5 


The calm which reigns o’er hill and dale 
_, Should tears and sorrow put to fii ht,. 
And with its influence shou!d prevai 


O’er every heart, on such a night. 




















POETRY. 
6 , 
The air now gently fans the blood, 
The scene is lovelier to the sight, 


And nature seems t’ adore her God 
In silent praise, on such a night. 
7 




























Come forth misfortunes child, and say 
Should doubts your wav'ring soul affright, 
You cast them with disdain away, 
And rest in faith, on such a night. 


That being who could frame the sky, 
And governs it in boundless might, 
At whose command the lightnings fly, 
In mercy speaks, on such a night. - 
9 


Perhaps the friends we once did love 
Bend from the clouds in robes of white, 
And beckon us to fly above, 
And be with them, on such a night. 
10 
And if my mortal race is run, 
And Death is near, now let him smite, 
4’d joy to find my labours done, 
And speed to bliss, on such a night. 
11 
But now the stars grow dim and pale, 
The moon no more shines calmly bright, 
And freshly blows the morning gale ; 
Adieu! Adieu! thou lovely night. 
lcNnotus. 


SEE 
[For the Literary Journal.] 
ON READING YAMOYDEN. 


Neglected Poesy, that slept erewhile, 

Now wakes her numbers in Yamoyden’s lay ; 

The mind with soft’ning graces oft beguiles 

To where in fancy Indian warriors stray 

Mid Haup’s wild scenes : strews flow’rs on paths before 
But little known in poet’s tuneful lore. 

Departed Genius! whom the muse but gave 

Short time ’mid inspirations sweet, to rove ; 

And Fancy bade her golden pennon wave 

O’er every scene, of hill and woodland grove, 

O’er Morning’s glowing tints, and Evening’s calm repose. 







And thou! who weav’st fair flowers in friendship’s wreath, 
Where blending tints with kindred beauties glow, 
Whether they deck the Indian’s bed of heath, 









POETRY. 


Or in the magic of love’s numbers flow ; 
Whether in war’s dread scenes, or dire disastrous wo. 
Why recreant to the Muse ? when favoured oft 


With strains that wra 


the mind in dreams as soft 


As erst from fount of Inspiration sprung 
In olden times ; when minstrel’s harps were strung 
To classic strains the sacred groves among. 4 


[For the Literary Journal. ]} 
STANZAS. 


WRITTEN AT NIGHT. 


I love that midnight time when all the world is hush’d and still, 
Unheeded then the heart may mourn, and tears the eye may fill ; 
And bitter thoughts will come and go, and memory will bring 
Her dreams of other years, when life and hope were in their spring. 


Those years have past, but oft they come again in pristine power, 
For long the heart delights to cling around its youthful hour ; 

And sweet those moments are to me, when I can turn and gaze 
Upon that home where joy smil’d round the morning of my days. 


But tis not always thus in joy my dreams of youth pass by, 
For dark thoughts rise, like winter clouds, that veil the sun and sky :— 
Once soft eyes met the glance of mine, and both in brightness shone, 
And round tbis heart another twined as if they were but one. 


Those hours are gone, and never more that eye of love will shine, 

And sorrow’s falling tears, long, long have dimm’d the light of mine :-— 
But morning dawns, and careless smile, must hide my inward wo, 

But when the sun shall set at night, these tears again may flow. 


*, B..%. 


[For the Literary Journal. ] 
VOYAGE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF AN AMERICAN LAWYER. 


Tuer: is an uncontrollable dispo- 
sition of the heart, to meditate on the 
fallen fortunes of man, and to trace 
every intermediate step between hap- 
piness and sorrow. Each particular 
event in the lives of distinguished 





persons has its annal, and its histo- 
rian, and by this are discovered, 
when passion and prejudice have ta- 
ken flight with time, the characters of 
those of other days, who have been 
*‘ their glory, or theirshame.” Like 
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a picture by the hands of an ancient gloom was observe 
master—from the ver ec Port Tinie, OE rene —But the most’ 
they seem to acquire a softnes ippy pers mn 
mellow tint, on which we love to at ere 
dwell ; and which ‘even ‘Spreads a A dau hick of the house of Guise, 
charm over the defects themselves.” she was sent by her mother at an’ 
There i is not an incident i in the life © early | age to be educated among her 
of. Mary Queen of Scots, but which’ relations in France, and there she re- 
calls. forth the sympathies of our na- ceived a very superior education. 
ture j,and- even in this age of calcu- “Rejecting the offers of Henry the 
lators, there are few so eold to. mis- Eighth, for his son the young prince 
fortune, or $0. dead to pity, who do Edward, she became the wile of Fran- 
not feel at L every, remembrance, some- cis Second, and the pride of the 
thing . of the . ,anguish and sorrow French nation. 
which embittered her youthful days. | The court presented a scene of un- 
interrupted gayety, for she was the 
The tide served, ,and the wind was life of all around her. Her manners, 
fair. for Scotland, when, the young beauty, and youth, gained her uni- 
widow, of, Francis Second stepped on _ versal popularity, and France looked 
board. of -her galley,.and bade adieu forward to happy days, when it saw 
to Erance. The.convoy of armed _ her influence hush to silence the voice 
vessels which had taken their sailing of clamour and.contention. The first 
distance, around..her, at a given sig-. yearof ber reign, in which the most 
nal, wveighed»anchor together, and all.. imaginary wishes of her heart had 














at once bore away. only been made known to be_grati-. 


In-the’splendid escort of the Queen...fied, had not yet passed, when the 
mother, who had» attended her from. unexpected death. of her husband 
Paris tothe very beach of Calais, .. left. her suddenly without authority. 
there: was something very flattering . In a moment she felt the greatness of 
to the young heart of Mary, although..her fall, and. experienced all the 
shewellyknew»the motives under fickleness of fortune. Through the 
whieh it was*given. ‘The most distin- . means of Catharine De Medicis, she 
guished of the French court crowded . was subject toso many mortifications, 
near her, topay her theirlast homage, ~ that in her indignation and grief, she 
catenin ae ‘whose retired to Rheims. Yet even now 

happiness it'had “been to anticipate she did not lose the most valuable of 
evety wish ‘of ‘their “mistress, were her friends. For what generous heart 
sad and’disconsolate, ‘as theyexchan- was there, or could there be, insensi- 
ged'their last farewell” Indeed, when ble to the sorrows of a female of 
on réturied”to the'town, eighteen, who, with a romance pecu- 


on their way back to Paris, a general »Jiar to her own life, retired to a dis- 





rved by the most in” 
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tant: province, wlhennht, the an of in life. F Claman: whose fidelity 


her husband, and her. crown. She 





seemed to have had a spirit bey ond 
her sex and years, and replied to ‘the 
mercenary offers made her by Eliza- 
beth,with a proper and becoming digni- 
ty. At Rheims, however, she was not 
always to remain. - A deputation ar- 
rived from Scotland, imploring her 
return, to take upon her the govern- 
ment of her native land. Sensibly 
touched, as she was, by this proof of 
their affection, yet she could not but 
look upon it with horror. Accustom- 
ed to the attentions of a polished peo- 
ple, she was unhappy at the idea of 
subjecting herself to the rough greet- 
ings of her Scottish subjects. Every 
scene of her past lifé—every remem- 
brance of former happiness, made her 
more unwilling to depart. The French 
officers, whohad been serving under 
her mother against the English, 
brought back the most frightful de- 
scription of the wild habits of the 
highlanders. A religious ferocity had 
added itself to their other qualities, 
and their voices were lifted up against 
the worship of the Romish churches, 
in every part of Scotland. 

With all this hatred, however, “* to 
book and bell’*°—with all this con- 
tempt for outward ceremonies, they 
had not yet forgotten their duty or 
allegiance. 

_ The Queen Regent was dead, after 
‘having maintained herself to the last 
by a mixture of boldness and artifice, 
that found no equal among her ene- 
mies. The distresses of civil war 
had made a frightful change in do- 


VOL. IV. 


is so proverbial, became estranged 
from each other ; and kinsmen, who 


in that country have always been 


noted for constancy in their affection, 
committed upon each other the most 
frightful excesses. The sober and 
loyal part of the nation saw no other 
relief than in their weakness, and 
fancying that a woman’s gentle hand 
might stay the arm of violence, were 
anxious for Mary’s return. The de- 
putation was accordingly despatched 
to her, to entreat her compassion on 
her suffering people. It was chiefly 
at the instance of her uncles that she 
announced her consent. At first she 
would not listen te the request, and 
with tears in her eyes, besought them 


to consider her youth and inexperi- © 


ence. To these strong appeals of a 
female heart, the stern old primates 
were wholly insensible. Political 
life had destroyed every tender feel- 
ing, and they knew nothing of the in- 
genuousness of youth, which is at 
once its beauty and its weakness, 
Overcome by their reasons of inter- 
est, and her habitual confidence in 
their judgment, she made her accept- 
ance public. 

But still she lingered in her pur-. 
pose, and'shrauk from the evil, which, 
in her presentiment, seemed to hang 
over her.—How full of nature is this 
part of Mary’s life, and how expres- 
sive of the innocence of her inten- 
tions, was this shrinking back from the 
offer made her at the early age of 
nineteen, when a crown must have 
been almost irresistible. Suspicion 
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i ” ~ had not yet blasted her young hopes ; 
|e and slander had not yet discovered 
iM | its venom or its tooth. 


Elizabeth of England, however, 
seemed determined to interrnpt her 
| voyage ; and a large English fleet 
a; 4% was observed cruising in the Channel. 

. Mary demanded, by her Ambassador 

D’Oisel, a pledge of safe conduct. 

This appeal to her honour and 

, generosity; Elizabeth had aot the 
grace to acknowledge.—It was unno- 
ticed, and has left a stigma upon the 
character of the British princess, 
which all her glories cannot hide. 
When the intelligence arrived, Mary 
could. not conceal her indignation. 
Clearing her room of all her atten- 
dants, she addressed Throgmorton, 

.* the: English Envoy; i in these memo- 
--yable words: ‘‘How weak! may 
prove, ‘or how far a woman’s frailty 
~ may transport me, | cannot tell. 
‘ “However, I am resolved not to have 

‘sO many witnesses of my infirmity, 

as your mistress had at her audience 

of my ambassador. Nothing dis- 
turbs me so much, as having asked, 

-with such importunity, a favour it 

was no consequence for me to obtain. 

I can with God’s leave return to 

mine own country, without her per- 
mission, as I came to France in spite 

of her brother Edward. Neither 


















conduct me home, as they have 
brought.me hither, though | was de- 
sirous to make an experiment of your 
mistress” friendship.” 

ai) . She embarked, and her galley had 
Mii) ant * > left the French coast.—in the: bustle 


a 


- 


want I friends, able and willing to. 


OF Scots. 


"of embarkation, in the variety of a 
sea voyage, and in the attentions of a 
‘suite every way fitted to her rank, 
she had at first little time for reflec- 
tion, She was attended by ber un- 
cles, and many distinguished French 
courtiers. 

Soon becoming familiar, this va- 
riety no longer amused her; and the 
whole strength of her memory and 
ber affections rose up and overcame 
her. This sudden burst of grief touch- 
ed all around her with compassion. She 


. seemed as if weighed down with a 


sense of coming ill, and an anticipa-~ 
tion of her future misfortunes. She 


did not hesitate to mingle her tears - 


with those of her attendants, kept 
her eyes constantly towards the 
shore, and never ceased watching it, 
till it was no more to be seen.—She. 
wept, and would not. he comforted. 
When night came, she continued to 
remain on deck, in hopes of yet get- 
ting a glimpse of her ‘ beloved 
France.’’—She refused to retire to, 
her cabin, made the deck her.couch, 
and tasted nothing that was offered 
her, Wrapping herself in a sea. 
cloak, she waited impatiently. for the 
return of day. 

Fortune (and. it was her last kind- 
ness to Mary) seemed willing to 
soothe her.-The wind died away, 
and the tide carried the vessel back 
within. sight of land.—And oh! how 
it rejoiced her heart, when she _ felt 
that she was not quite lost. ‘Fare. 
well, France,” she exclaimed, ‘ Fare- 
well, beloved country, which I shall 
never more behold,” ‘* Farewell, hap- 
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til 
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py lendupmbich, alan J shal visit no” 
_ more.” In this manner she. coms 


tinued to speak, till the land breeze 





which the morning brought with it, 
carried the fleet to sea. Under co- 
ver ofa thick fog, they escaped the 
English cruisers, and came safe to 
anchor in the harbour of Leith. 
Mary was delighted with the first 
prospect of her dominions ; she land- 
ed in the gayest mood, and could 
not imagine, with scenery so beauti- 
ful, any other than a loyal and geze- 
rous people. 

But here her mortifications com- 
menced. Arriving sooner than was 
expected, she found no preparations 
to receive her, and even then she 
was too penetrating not to discover 
the wretched poverty of her escort 
to Holyrood. The change from 
splendid equipage, knights richly 
dressed, and the showy appearance 
of the French household troops, to a 
few naked highlandmen, the shrill 
and wild notes of he bagpipe, and 
the threadbare cloaks of her Scotch 
nobility, was too striking to escape 
her notice. Humbled as she was, 
her discretion and amiable manners 
never left her; and she was receiv- 
ed with universal joy. 

She was then in the full bloom of 
youth and beauty, and while her 
personal accomplishments gained her 
universal admiration, her cultivated 
understanding won her universal es- 
teem. She was mistress of many 
languages ; was a good scholar, and 
excelled in all the accomplishments 
of her sex. Her affability, which 
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never. sdatuired her dignity, was 
completely irresistible, Buchanan, 


e her most violent enemy, could not 


but acknowledge the great fascina- 
tion of her ‘‘ merrie luikis and gen- 
till countenance.”’ 

Her administration, also, was at 
first very popular, and her measures 
gave promise of great abilities, But 
to a discontented and fanatic peo- 
ple, slight cause was sufficient to pro- 
duce rebellion. Fierce and uncon- 
trollable. in their own religious faith, 
they could make no allowance for 
that in which the hapless Mary had 
been educated. In their own, reli- 
gious zeal, they made no allowance 
for that of any others. Perplexity 
followed perplexity like ‘the waves 
of the sea, and the tempests 
which broke upon her little bark, 
made fearful inroads upon her hopes, 
and her good fame. How desolate 
was her situation, and how pitiable 
her destiny! No wonder that she 
clung to those who dared espouse her 
cause, and assisted her in bearing up 
against the storm. No wonder that 
in the rudeness and uncultivation of 
her country, she telt grateful for any 
refined attentions. 

A lovelier being never graced the 
earth. Over any other people, or 
at any other age, her reign would 
have been glorious and happy.—Her 
beauty would have rallied a host of 
armed men around her.—Her youth 
would have been a safeguard, and 
her innocence a protection.—Her ac- 
complishments would have led to 
the cultivation of the sciences. In 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


her gentle sway, all hearts would had only the melancholy opportunity 


have loved the “ silken cords” which 
bound them in allegiance ; and not an 
insult would ever have heen offered 
her, which it was possible to revenge. 
The blessings of peace would have 
given to poetry a new inspiration, 
and her bards, secure in the sweet- 
ness of their songs, would: have trust- 
. ed to the myrtle, and not to the sword. 
“*In war she would have been the 
mountain storm; in peace the gale 
of spring.” But this was not for 
her. It was her lot to see her ho- 
nours fade away like the dews of 
morning, and to learn, by sad expe- 
rience, that the most brilliant quali- 
ties, and unparalleled beauty are no 
defence against ‘‘ envy, hatred, and 


“\ “malice.” Like the unhealthful va- 
‘pours which rise from the lowlands, 


and steal over a landscape lately all 
sunshine and flowers, so sorrow after 
sorrow clouded the heart of Mary. 
Every attempt for her relief was some 
how ‘unsuccessful, and those gallant 
men who risked their fortunes for her, 


“of completing the sacrifice, by offer- 


‘ing up their lives in her cause. 

_ Her memory is, at this day, most 
amply vindicated, thanks to the truth- 
loving Robertson, and the philosophic 
Chalmers. Her beauty still warms 
the canvas, and her virtues live in 
song. The following lines from 
Moore almost seem to have been par- 
ticularly intended for her : 


‘* Who saw her form in youthful prime, 
Ne’er thought that pale decay 

Would steal before the steps of time, 
And waste its bloom away, Mary.” 


As streams that run o’er golden mines 
With modest murmurs glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide— 


So veiled beneath a simple guise, . 
Her radiant genius shone, 

And that which charm’d all other eyes, 
Seem’d worthless in her own. 


Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see, 

To live with these is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee, Mary. 


Het Ley. 


—— 


[For the Literary Journal. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Sir, 


The three last numbers of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine con- 


tain three cantos of an epic poem, called Daniel O*Rourke. 


The story of 


which this is a new version, is very old, and probably familiar to a great 


send. you. 


In an old Manchester Almanac, | find the version which I 
It may have been from the pen of Mr. Wordsworth, as 


it has much of the characteristic simplicity of Betty Foy Goody Blake, 


and-Harry Gill. 


DANIEL ROOK. 


Would you hear of Daniel Rook, 
How a journey long he took ? 
How he traveiled to the moon, 

_ © And got back again quite soon ? 
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tes ‘Daniel Rook, beside a lake, 
~~ Saw the dimples breez make 
Saw the skies reflected 
And Daniel thought | 


























Then an Régie cs came Eston: 


Very mae very strong ; 
Said the Eagle, Daniel Rook, 


Pray what is’t at which you look ? 






Then full boldly Daniel Rook 
Unto the monstrous eagle spoke ;—~ 
I am looking at the lake, 

Seeing how the waters shake. 


Said the Eagle, no more slack,* 
Daniel, get’ upon my back ! 
So the monstrous eagle took 
On his shoulders Daniel Rook. 






Up he flew, like sin and death, 
Never stopping to take breath ; | of Si 
Daniel thought he’d ne’er have done, 

When above he spied the moon ; 


Like a cheese without a rind, 
O how gloriously it shined ! 
Like a cheese that’s cut in two, 
Aha ! said Daniel, how d’ye do? 













Said the Eagle, Daniel bold, 
Of that there horn you must take hold ; 
So the simple Daniel did 

Just as the monstrous eagle bid. 






Then away the eagle flew, 
Leaving Daniel looking blue ; 

Now ‘l’m sure, said Daniel bold, 
Hanging here I shall take cold. 












Then the man in the moon came out, 


f Picked his teeth, and looked about ; 

t Mr. Daniel Rook, said he, 

I Good morning, what do you want with me ? 
s 






Said Daniel, How is your wife to day ? te 
- She is in a family way ; - 
I fear we shan’t have room enough, 
So I beg, Daniel, you’d be off. 


* Conversation—Slang Dictionary. 
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Hh ian Mi I can’t said Daniel—you must, said he— 
ee I won't, said Daniel, itcan’tbe—, 
' a hin - ..*  « Very well, said the man in the moon, 
‘aid eine 3 We shall see that, very soon. 
ij ie : 
i ier ee, In he went, and out he strode, 
ibs . . With a crowbar dyed with blood ; 
vat ee Sure and certain aim he took, 
Fi Mt Knocked off the horn and Daniel Rook. — 
4} sh 
7 4 Fall’n from his high estate, 
i Daniel went. at no small rate ; 
| Mi | : Nor can he tell, so queer he feels, 
| _ Which is his head, and which his heels. 
| , « 
: He saw a flock of wild geese nigh, 
i And long and loud he heard them cry— 
a : Daniel Rook, where will you go? 
ae : Indeed, said Daniel, I don’t know ; 
Wt 3 M 
ig PO ight: But by the course which now I take, 
at ae ee me I guess I’m falling in the lake, 
‘ gas | <r Then said the geese—why don’t you look, 
And fall on dry land, Daniel Rook ? 
: Hiatus. 
' Sas 
i [For the Literary Journal.} 
Bs y. If we suppose'the heart to be a garden, contentment a beautiful rose, 
Ee f and the sprightliness of youth a dew-drop, what think you of the following 
id LINES. 
|. | 
Haj -etipes Love came to my garden, a blooming young boy, 
i. 1 ae ee? . His lips dropping sweetness, his eyes beaming joy, 
le ae f -. And tripping along thro’ each alcove and bower, 
WB.  Espied in its centre a beautiful flower. _ 
i fae *T was morning, the dew laid asleep on its breast ; 
: } a No ‘sun fiercely beaming had broken its rest : 
a But Cupid, who cares not for others’ repose, 


ie) | Unfeelingly snapt off my beautiful rose. 
| Triumphant he gazed on the elegant prize, 

New sparkles of pleasure escaped from his eyes ; 
| ) But suddenly sighing, he held down his head : 

\ The jewel that hung on its bosom had fled— 


i q | | “The dew-drop had fallen. My favourite’s fate 
t | The flowers of the garden weep early and late ; 


And oft from my eye-lid unwittingly flows 
A tear when I think of my beautiful rose. 


CERILONUS. 


















The language of that soft blue eye 
Speaks what nought else may better tell— 
The smother’d pang, the unutter’d sigh, 
The sting of joy remember’d well : 
In one short, mute expression cast 
Her earliest anguish, and her last. 























Il. 
Tears flow not there : her sorrows rise 

In milder shape, yet leave their trace 
Fix’d as the settled shade. that lies 

Upon the pale moon’s silver face : 
Types of a heart which none shall see, 
And changeless in their mystery. oe 


{For the Literary Journal. } 
STANZAS 


To “ Catharine,” on reading her Dirge to the memory of Lieutenant Macomber 


Oh Lady ! while the undegen’rate lyre 
Sounds the wild symphonies of happy days, 
How bless’d, as thrills triumphantly the wire, 
The heart that listens and the hand that plays! sds 
Then smiling pleasure sprightlier trips along—  oaka 
E’en grief enchanted owns the power of song ! | 


But Lady! when its melancholy tone 
Slow, solemn, murmurs o’er some early grave, 
Where all the bliss fond Friendship e’er had known 
Lies lost with one, nor hand nor prayer could save, 
‘Mirth, sad for once, shall list with downcast eye, 
As on the breeze of heav’n the numbers die. 






Yes, Lady ! yes, a heart as lightly gay 
As ever revel’d in fair summer’s beam, 

Or throbb’d at fairy fancy’s roundelay, 
Or laugh’d at bubbles dancing down life’s stream, 

Might o’er that truth-taught dirge. be wise, the while 

Tears, honest tears, bedimm’d the careless smile ! 





aah «d ad 
tr se * 
Oh! sweet at life's de 1g hour, te feel 
» Our image long ’mid ci dear : 7 
That beauty, genius, hand in hand | shall } 
With spring to consecrate an ideal tomb ! 
Dew, truly then, “ alike our place of rest,” 
- The green earth swelling, or the ocean’s breast "? 
S. or New-Jersey.- 
Pater, Jan, 1st, 182A. 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM D. ROBINSON, Ese. TO THE HONOURABLE 


Washington City, Jan. 15, 1821. 

Since the invention of the Mariners’ 
Compass, and the improvements in 
ship-building, voyages of discovery 
have been undertaken and executed 
under the auspices of several nations. 
The results may be considered of 
the highest importance to the human 
race 

The discovery and settlement of 
the American continent by a civilized 
people forms an epoch in historic an- 
nals, more interesting to the family 
of mankind than any we have upon 
record. 

Although the nations of Europe 
have made, and are still making, ef- 
forts to obtain a correct knowledge 
of the coasts of the new world, yet 
much remains to be done ; and we 
humbly think that the fame and in- 
terests of the republic of the United 
States are as deeply involved in this 
subject as any ether nation in the 
civilized world. 

As yet we are indebted, for our 
knowledge of the continent of Amer- 
ica, to other nations than our own. 
Among the celebrated navigators who 
occupy a distinguished place in his- 
tory, Cook, Anson, Vancouver, Xc. 
are the boast of England, and reflect 
immortal honour on the sovereigns 
and enlightened statesmen who pat- 
ronized their voyages. 

France spéaks with pride of her 
enterprising Perouse. The mea- 
sures she adopted to ascertain ‘his 
fate, as wellas the sympathy of ma- 
kind for the loss of so able a naviga * 

tor, evince the high regard in which 


JOHN H. EATON. 


The Portuguese and Spaniards, as 
well as the Dutch and Russians, have 
emulated each other in equipping 
expeditions for the circumnavigation 
ofthe globe, and more particularly 
for exploring the north-west coast 
of America. 

The discoveries of Cook, on the 
North-West Coast, were of limited 
extent, nor had he time to explore, 
with precision, even those parts 
which he did visit. 

Perouse was in a similar situation 
with Cook ; he passed merely in view 
of the coast, but was rarely able to 
approach it, in consequence of foggy 
weather. His observations chiefly 
apply to the Port des Francaise, (at 
which place he delayed some time,) 
and to the rest of the coast as far 
south as Monterey ; but, even that 
space, he had scarcely any commu- 
nication with the shore, _ 

Cook, after leaving the Sandwich 
Islands, proceeded for the N. W. 
Coast, and made the land in lat. 44 
north, and thence went to Nootka, 
but even Cook gives us little or no 
information of the coast. 

A navigator of the name of Dixon 
has given us some loose and general 
accounts upon the subject, but, as he 
was a mere fur trader, and only visi- 
ted those places where peltry of the 
best quality could be procured, we 
derive little information from him. 

The Viceroy of Mexico,in the 
year 1775, ordered three small ves- 
sels, with experienced navigators, to 

_ proceed from the port of San Blas, 
and to explore the N. W. Coast. Ob- 













his character and talents were held. 
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sania them from ‘making any ob- 


“servations until. they reached lat. 41 


ae where they entered a port 
they called Trinity. 

_* They extol in extravagant language 
the beauty of the country and its be- 
nign climate. ‘They proceeded from 
Trinity to lat, 47 1-4 north, and men 

tion having found there an excellent 
port. From thence they went as 
far north as 68, but made very su- 
perficial examinations of the coast. 
They touched, on their return voy- 
age, at Port St. Francis, in lat. 38, 
18, near which they entered a large 
bay, well sheltered from the north 
and south-west, and where they saw 
the mouth of a large river, but had not 
time to explore it. 

They returned to San Blas in Oc- 
tober, 1775, without having made any 
discoveries that merit particular no- 
tice. 

Another expedition sailed from San 
Blas in 1779, and proceeded as far 
north as 60, but returned without 
making any important discoveries. 
Indeed, from the imperfect manner 
those expeditions were equipped, 
and the want of skill of those who 
conducted them, much was not to be 
expected. 

Vancouver’s voyage has afforded 


s additional. lights on the subject; but 


they are better calculated to awaken 


____ than to satisfy curiosity ; and, indeed, 


he, as well as all preceding naviga- 
~~ tors on the N. W. Coast of America, 
have entirely neglected the examina- 
tion of that part of the coast which 


_ most particularly interests the United 


States. 1 allude to the space between 
lat. 42 and 49. it is that part ofthe 
coast to which the present observa- 
tions are principally intended to ap- 
ly. . 
wa a voyage of discovery be 
ES ee hy the government of the 
, on the principles here- 

tieeated, | hope the whole 
shea lat. 42 to the highest lati- 


| ’ tude of practicable navigation on the 
a + gar ¥ 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM D. 


ROBINSON, 


N. W. Coast, will be accurately ex- 
plored. Because I feel well assured 
that such an undertaking would not 
only redound to the fame of our 
country, and to that of the individu- 
als intrusted with the enterprise, 
but would produce incalculable ad- 
vantages to the commerce and _ pros- 
perity of the United States. 

In looking over the best map of 
Mexico and the NW. Coast of Amer- 
ica, we find that from lat. 42 to the 
mouthof Columbia river, and to the 
straits of Juan de Fuca, the whole 
coast is represented as destitute of 
any good bays; andnoriver of any 
consequence except the Columbia 
is laid down in the charts. ‘This 
may in some degree be accounted for, 
from the circumstances before sug- 
gested, that the coast has never been 
closely examined ; but the following 
facts will show that the coast in ques- 
tion is worthy of the serious and 
prompt attention of our government, 

During the time | remained in 
Mexico, in 1816, a copy of an impor- 
tant manuscript was furnished me by 
one ofthe revolutionary chiefs,for the 
express purpose of being communi- 
cated to our government. This docu- 
ment, as well as my other papers, 
was lost, by the circumstances which 
are detailed in my volume of the 
Memoirs of the Mexican Reyvolu- 
tion ; but the important contents of 
the papers in question are still fresh 
in my recollection. 

The Spaniards have several mis- 
sionary establishments on the coast 
of Old and New California, whence 
one or two friars are annually. dis- 
patched to the interior of the coun- 
try to convert the Indians to the 
Christian doctrine, and to obtain to- 
pographical information of those re- 
gions. Some of those friars were 
men of great enterprise and perse- 
verance, and have displayed in their 
reports mach profound observation 
on the country they traversed,partic- 
ularly on its productions, animal and 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM D. ROBINSON. 


vegetable, and on the lakes and rivers 
with which it abounds. ‘This valua- 
ble information was transmitted with 
great care to the city of Mexico, and 
there locked up in the ecclesiastical 
archives, except such portion of it as 
the archbishop of Mexico thought 
proper to communicate to the viceroy 

In the years 1810 and 11, two friars 
made an excursion up the river Colo- 
rado. This noble river discharges 
itself in the Gulf of California, 
about the latitude of 32, 40. 
The bar at its mouth has 6 to 9 
fathoms water on it, and the ri- 
ver may be ascended with aline of 
battle ship at least 100 miles. The 
friars followed the course of the ri- 
ver nearly six hundred and fifty miles; 
they found the current gentle, with 
scarcely any impediments to its naviga- 
tion by large vessels nearly the whole 
distance. Several fine streams emp- 
tied into the Colorado, but they did 
not explore their sources. ‘They 
stated the principal source of the 
Colorado to be in the Rocky or Snowy 
Mountains, between latitude 40 and 
41. The description they give of the 
country through which the Colorado 
flows, would induce the reader to 
believe that it is the finest region in 
the Mexican empire. ‘They repre- 
sent the banks of the river as being 
in many places 100 feet above its 
surface ; that the whole country is a 
forest of majestic trees, and that they 
never had seen such exuberant vege- 
tation. When they came to the ridge 
of mountains where the Colorado has 
its source, they proceeded a few 
miles on the eastern declivity of the 
ridge, and, to their astonishment, 
found several streams pursuing a 
course nearly opposite to these, on 
the western side of the ridge. I 


presume, from the descriptions of 


the friars, that the streams which 
thus excite1 their surprise, were the 
head waters of the Arkansas, La 
Platte, and some others of our great 

ivers, which have their sources in 
ons. 
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The friars spent several days on 
the eastern “ide a ‘the ridge ; they 
passed over six distinct rivers, all of 
which they say were of considerable 
depth and width ; they met several 
roving bands of Indians, who treated 
them with kindness, and conducted 
them by ashort route on their re- 
turn over the ridge tothe river Colo- 
rado. The distance between the 
sources of the respective rivers, on 
each side of the ridge, they represent 
as very trifling, not exceeding 22 or 
25 leagues. They represent the 
ridge as full of deep ravines, and 
have no doubt that it would be easy 
to open a water communication by 
canals between the rivers before 
mentioned. They give a glowing de- 
scription of the beauty of the coun- 
try. comparing it to the hills and val- 
leys of Andalusia and Grenada They 
dwell particularly on the mildness of 
the climate, and recommend the im- 
mediate establishment there of two 
missionaries. 

The original intention of the two 
friars was to return to Monterey, by 
descending the Colorardo, but learn- 
ing from the Indians that at a short 
distance to the west there were two 
other ‘rivers as large as the Colora- 
do, they determined on exploring 
the country, and accordingly, after 
travelling two days, they came toa 
spacious lake, which they described 
to be about forty leagues in circum- 
ference ; from this lake issued two 
fine rivers. They descended what 
they considered the largest stream, 
whose general course was about 
W.N.W. After descending about 
fifty leagues, they represent the ri- 
ver tobe deep, and in many places a 
mile in width. They continued their 
route until the river discharged itself 
on the coast of California, at about 
the latitude 43, 30. J hey state the 
bar at the mouth of the-river to have. 
on it at least 20 feet water. “ 
procured a large canoe from the In- 
dians, and went leisurely along the 
coast, until they reached Monterey, 
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On their route, they discovered se- 
veral tu here and deep bays, 
2 as far superior 
It is pos- 
on of the remarks of 
y not be correct, but 
of their general state- 
ments I have no doubt, particularly 
as to the important fact of their hav- 
ing descended ariver which disem- 
bogues on the California coast, at the 
latitude before mentioned. 

One of these friars, in the year 
1812, was sent from Monterey to 
Mexico, with despatches to the arch- 
bishop. On his route from San Blas 
to the city of Mexico, he was inter- 
cepted by a party of revolutionists. 
and was sent with his papers to the 
head-quarters of the patriots. It 
was a copy of those papers that was 
put into my hands. 

By the treaty recently made be- 
tween the United States and Spain, 
the southern limits of our republic 
on the Pacific ocean will be found 
somewhere between latitude 41 
and 42, N. The first object which I 
presume will occupy the attention of 
our government, will be to send an 
exploring party by land, conducted by 
able officers, to examine the tract of 
country from the head waters of the 
Red river and the Arkansas, to the 







coast of C alifornia, and if it should 
be found that a river, as before de- 


ribed, has its source, and dischar- 


s ges itself within our territory, it re- 


quires no gift of prophecy to predict 
that this section of our country will 
~ become highly important. ~ 
During the time that an expedition 
by land is occupied in topographical 
investigations, could not one or more 
ships of our navy be despatched on a 
voyage of discovery, and in the first 
instance to survey accurately the 
range of coast from our southern to 
our nothern boundary. Afier accom- 
this essential object, 
eed along the N. W. Coast 
emities of our continent, 
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pass over to the Asiatic coast, and 
thence shape their course for the In- 
dian Archipelago, carrying our star- 
spangled banner among a people with 
whom the civilized world has scarce- 
ly yet had any intercourse. ‘hese 
Indian islands offer an immense field 
for American enterprise. They con- 
tain upwards of fifteen millions of in- 
habitants, and cover a space of 
near five millions of square miles. 
Great Britain and the other Euro- 
pean nations are just beginning to 
trafick with them ; our citizens will 
soon be among them. 
if the United States select a proper 
scite for a town in the Pacific ocean, 
any where between latitude 42 
and 49, it would speedily become a 
great commercial emporium. It is 
not merely that the advantages of the 
fur trade would be there immediately 
concentered, but a traffick would be 
opened with Asia, with Japan, the 
Phillipine Isles, and with the whole 
Indian Archipelago.— The climate on 
the Pacific coast, within the before 
mentioned latitudes, is much milder 
than the parallel latitudes on the At- 
lantic, and of course offers a delight- 
ful residence for man ; and if the fer- 
tility of the soil corresponds with the 
statements we have received, there 
isno part ofour Republic were Eu- 
ropean emigrants would be more like- 
ly to settle than in the country lying 
between the Pacific ocean and the 
head waters of Arkansas and Red 
River. A chain of military posts 
from the two last rivers to our town 
on the Pacific ocean, would not only 
give us the command of the Indian 
fur trade in those regions, but would 
open an internal communication, the 
importance of which would be every 
day augmenting. The inhabitants of 
New-Mexico would speedily awake 
from the torpor in which they have 
been so long, and would flock to our 
posts and to our establishments on the 
Pacific ocean for purposes of traffick. 
A thousand objects of commerce, of 
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which neither the merchant or manu- 
facturer at present contemplate, 
would arise, in proportion as those 
regions became settled by a civilized 
people, under a liberal government. 
This is a subject fruitful of important 
reflections. But asmy object in this 
memoir is merely to excite attention 
to the matter, | shall merely draw 
outlines, and leave to the reader to 
form his own conclusions. 

Exclusive of the preceding sugges- 
tions, there are other considerations 
of no ordinary character which ap- 
pear to me to urge the policy and ne- 
cessity of our government fixing on 
a place on the Pacific ocean for a 
commercial and military post. 

It would afford our merchant ves- 
sels and our navy shelter and securi- 
ty, the want of which has already 
been seriously felt by our citizens, 
whose enterprise has led them to the 
Pacific ocean. 

It would cause our flag to be re- 
spected over regions where ere long 
we may have to act a conspicuous 
part. 

The government of Russia has al- 
ready planted her standard to the 
north and to the south of our acknow- 
ledged territories on the Pacific oceon. 
The imperial Eagle is displayed on a 
fort at Norfolk Sound, in latitide 57; 
a fortification mounting 100 pieces 
of heavy cannon is there erected. 
About the latitude 38 degrees 40 min- 
utes, at a place called Badoga Point, 
the Russians have recently formed 
an establishment. 

The government of Spain has not 
possessed means to dispossess the Rus- 
sians of these establishments, but she 
has at Various times made strong re- 
monstrances to the ‘court of Kussia 
on the subject. 

The encroachments of Russia, on 
the American continent at» Nortolk 
Sound, may havebeen supported by 
the same plausible pretexts) which 
great Britain had-used on several oc- 
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casions, viz. that the country was 
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unoccupied by Spas. or any other 
civilized people, and«that the right 
of Spain over all the t -west coast 
of America was me! 
very questionable. W 
ing the force or fallacy of t 

guments there can be no. question 
that the Russian settlement at Badoga 
Point, is within the universally ac- 
knowledged territory of New Spain. 
It is well known that of late years 
the Russian cabinet have been anx- 
iously endeavoring to obtain from 
Spain a cession of territory on the 
north-west coast; and indeed it has 
been said that a treaty to that effect 
was actually made, but for some rea- 
sons not generally known, it has not 
yet been carried into effect. 

‘There is no circumstance which 
has excited more indignation among 
the Mexican people than that of the 
Russians having made.an establish- 
ment at Badoga Point; and if the Mex- 
ican revolutionists had succeeded in 
their struggle for independence, one 
of the first acts of the new govern- 
ment would have been the expulsion 
of the Russians from that post. 

Whatever may have been the 
views of the Russian cabinetin ma- 
king these establishments im America, 
I] do not conceive it a point‘of much 
consequence to discuss, because even 
if those views were political, or 
merely commercial, we have it com- 
pletely in our power to render them 
abortive, by simply forming the es- 
tablishment before suggested, any 
where between the latitude 42 and 
49. 

The. enterprise of our citizens 
would, in a very few years, ensure 
to us that traflick in the fur trade 
which the Russians have hitherto en- 
joyed with the savages on the N. W. 







Coast. The Russians would soon 
abandon establishments when they 
ceased to be lucrative ; and, when 


they beheld the civilized: population 
of America spreading along the coasts 
of the Pacific ocean, and covering the 
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ween that ocean and 
1 ar erape the dreams of 
bition (it any where ever 
on our continent, would 


man establishment, as be- 
ested, would not, in amy 


rextraordinary demands on our 
re a 

The employment of one or two of 
our ships of war, at present in com- 
mission, would cause little extra ex+ 
pense for the object in question But, 
even admitting that a few hundred 
thousand dollars would be expended, 
of what importance is it, when com- 
pared to the magnitude of the objects 
to be accomplished? Can our pub- 
lic vessels be better employed than 
ina survey of our coasts, and in voy- 
ages of discovery? How many of 
our gallant officers would rejoice at 
an opportunity of seeing opened to 
their exertions a new path to fame ? 
How many men of science would 


Tue reputation of an author is sel- 
dom justly proportioned to his merit. 
For the last seventeen years our cir- 
culating libraries have contained 
several novels by C. B. Brown, an 
American author—of whose existence 
we were ignorant (and this ignorance, 
we have reason to suspect, is pretty 
general) until an accident lately led 
us to the perusal of some of his 
works; yet, if Wieland, or Arthur 
p Mervin, or Edgar Huntley, were now 
to be for the first time ushered into 
the world with some such magical 
addition as ** by the Author of Wa- 
ti verly”in the title-page, we doubt not 

r that every reader would be in rap- 
ture-with their beauties, and every 
7 : ig critic tendering his tributary 
. of shallow admiration of the 
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cheerfully embark in such exbedi- 
tions? ie 

Can a portion of our military” ‘be 
better employed than in exploring 
our newly acquired territories ? How 
many of our brave officers would be 
proud ofbeing appointed on such an 
expedition ? How many naturalists 
and scientific men would cheerfully, 
at their own expense, accompany 
such an expedition. 

1 am perfectly aware that, in these 
days of retrenchment, any proposition 
that bears the features of new ex- 
penses, will be frowned on by some 
of our rigid economists ; but, as the 
object suggested is one in which | 
humbly conceive the interests of our 
country, commercially and politically 
are deeply involved, | flatter myself 
the hints | have thus cursorily thrown 
out, will attract the consideration of 
our government and our citizens, and 
have their due weight at the pre- 
sent, or at some future period. 


i? 
[From the London New Monthly Magazine. | 
ON THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES BROWN, THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 


writer’s powers. But it was the 
fate of those works, when first re- 
printed in this conntry, to issue from 
one of the common reservoirs of sen- 
timental trash, and, consequently, 
(as we-imagine,) to share in the ge- 
neral contempt attached to these poor 
productions, which, like the redun- 
dant and needy members of a great 
house, have nvthing out sounding 
titles to sustain them. The genius 
of the man certainly deserved a dif- 


‘ferent destiny; and, though he is 


now beyond the reach of human 
praise, we feel irresistibly impelled, 
“even in his grave, todo him jus- 
tice.’ We believe that this senti- 
ment is not exclusively connned to 
ourselves, and that ere long the pub- 
lic attention will be called to the 
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same subject i in more detail than our 
present limits can afford.” 

Brown’s novels* are of a very pe- 
cular kind, and afford a singular ex- 
ample of the successful application 
of certain principles of effect (mani- 
festly borrowed from a distinguished 
writer of our own country,) by which 
our attention is, at the outset, power- 
fully raised, and our sympathy during 
the entire progress of the work, in- 
tensely fixed upon persons who are 
rendered interesting, not so much 
from their individual qualifications, 
as from the strange situations in 
which a fatal series of untoward ac- 
cidents has involved them. This 
mode of arresting the reader’s inte- 
rest and curiosity, is more or less 
adopted in every work of fiction— 
but the first time that it was system- 
atically employed as the mainspring 
of the interest—as the general per- 
vading principle of the whole—was 
(as far-as our knowledge of such 
productions extends,) in Godwin’'s 
‘‘ Adventures of Caleb Williams.” 
And we are far from meaning to de- 
tract from the author’s originality, 
when we express our opinion, that 
the artifice in question was not re- 
sorted to in consequence of any pre- 
vious design, but suggested itself in 
the course of the details, as an obvi- 
ous, and, indeed, almost inevitable, 
inference, from the more compre- 
hensive moral and political purpose 
of his work. 

The professed object of ‘ Caleb 
Williams”? was to give a strong pic- 
ture of the ‘* modes of domestic and 
unrecorded despotism,” of which, in 
defiance of the boasted free spirit of 
our institutions, an innocent person 
may be rendered the victim. For 
this purpose it would have been easy 
to have a of flagrant 
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leb Williams, having become the 
ject of his master’s vengeance, might 
have been summarily disposed of. 
He might, by Falkland’s contrivanees, 
have been immured for life in the. Hs_ 
of a private mad-house—or, on his 
false accusations, have been brought 
to suffer the utmost penalty of the 
laws against convicted criminals. The 
mind of every reader will suggest 
many similar expedients—but such 
atrocities of revenge, though strictly 
illustrative of the writer’s object, 
would, if confined to a single in- 
stance, have rendered the continued 
support of the interest a task of ex- 
traordinary difficuliy—er if multi- 
plied without reserve, would have 
been so harassing and improbable as 
to shock the reader’s taste and judg- 
ment. In order,therefore, to recon- 
cile the general scope of his work 
with the order of natural events, and _ 
with the interest indispensable in fic- 
titious narrative,the authorvery jadi- 
ciously selected « tale of oppression, 
in which the physical suffering is, 
for the most part, incidental, and un- 
intended by the oppressor—where 
our sympathy and indignation are ex- 
cited, not so much by any gross pal- 
pable acts of vindictive power, as by 
the victims persevering but unsuc- 
cessful efforts to evade them—and 
by the impassioned workings of his 
mind upon the strange complexities 
of feeling and situation in which 
those efforts involve him. 

The character of Williams, in it- 
self, has nothing very extraordinary 
or admirable. He is a young man 
of moderate capacity, and homel 
habits and education. Whatever 
energies he displays are rather mus- 
cular than intellectual—but we fol- 






ing ‘remarks apply only to the three alr eady named. We have not perused 
leir titles are “Ormond,” “ Jane Talbot,” 
es inted, as *gronteesed inferior to the three first. 


and *¢ Clara Howard.” wy. 





“wt be reg be 
low bis Sirlive with the most in- 
mee and unintermitted interest and 
xpectation, because, throughout, 
s breast is a theatre of vehement 
nflict and debate, as each vicissi- 
circu.nstances suggest a train 
9 a Etiotions, His first 
suspicions and discovery that the ac- 
complished Falkland is a murderer ! 
\ 
his contrasted feelings of horror at 
| ae the crime, and of pity and habitual 
‘a. veneration for the perpetrator—his 
Ga. intolerance of the tyrannical but ne- 
cessary restraints imposed by his 
master—his flight as if he were the 
fe criminal—his arrest and imprison- 
ment on the false charge of robbing 
Falkland—his appeal to Falkland on 
Hj that occasion—his plans of escape 
| and their execution—his subsequent 
disguises to evade pursuit—his hid- 
ing behind a hedge to avoid Falkland’s 
carriage—his reading the handbill 
offering a reward for his own appre- 
: hension by the light of a lamp in the 
streets of London—these, and the 
other principal incidents in the novel, 
may be referred to as so many in- 
stances where the facts related affect 
us, not as novel or peculiarly in- 
teresting occurrences, but as exci- 
tants of the most impassioned and va- 
ried emotions in the bosom of the 
narrator. These remarks do not 
~~ _—-.-_—s extend to the general character of 
~~. Falkland—one of the finest and most 










ae ok original conceptions of modern lite- 
PA Mog. arrrient to the description of 
% rrel—nor to the affecting episodes 
b the fates of Emily Melville and 


the Hawkinses—but certainly as far 
as our sympathy for Caleb Williams 
a is concerned, the external events he 
passed through, would neyer have 
| obtained such a grasp of our imagi- 
nation, -had it not been for the deep 
conflict of passions within, to which 
they s are made anbperyient, and of 
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ie series, was published in 1798, four years after the appearance 


which the spirited and elabors 
lysis forms the principal attra 
his story. es) 
We, have found it necessary At 
premise these observations upon 
** Caleb Williams,” because we con- 
ceive that the peculiarities just ad- 
verted to in that celebrated work, 
form a complete key to the prevail- 
ing style and manner of the novels of 
Brown.* ‘The subject matter of the 
latter is, indeed, widely different, as 
is also their philosophical tendency 
—still, not only has the American 
made use of the same modes of chain- 
ing down the reader’s attention, and 
of harassing him with every passion 
that agitated the fictitious personages, 
so successfully adopted by Godwin, 
but he has caught the tone and style 
of his model, even in the minutest pe- 
culiarities, with aspirit and accuracy 
that really looks more like identity 
than imitation. We must, however, 
add, that this imitation (though inve- 
terately persevered in throughout) 
is managed with all the ease and 
skill, and copiousness of an original 
manner. Certainly the English seed 
has not degenerated in the foreign 
soil on which it has fallen. We 
should rather say, that in its trans- 
planted growth it displays much of 
that bursting energy of vegetation, 
and often expands into all that trans- 
atlantic wildness and profusion, which 
we associate with the productions of 
the younger hemisphere. But what 
renders Brown the most singular and 
original of imitators, is, that notwith- 
standing his pertinacious predilec- 
tion for the phraseology and manner 
of another, he has in no instance be- 
trayed any disposition to adopt tnat 
person’s speculative views of human 
affairs, He appears to have instinct- 
ively seized the secret of Godwin’s 
power, and to have used it as freely 
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familiarly as if he were the right- 
‘Owner ; but the views and pur- 
ies to which he has applied it, 
ve not the remotest connexion with 


“those of which it was originally made 


the vehicle—so that, looking at those 
novels in this single point of view, 
and without any reference to their 
more general merits, we cannot help 
pronouncing them to be a very sin- 
gular literary curiosity. They are, 
besides, almost the only American 
productions of the kind with which 
we are acquainted ; and, as nearly all 
the personages and events are Ame- 
rican, we have considered them as 
so many experimental specimens of 
its native materials for fictitious 
composition—and in this view have 
found in their perusal a peculiar 
source of interest, which has proba- 
bly been lost upon those more fami- 
liarly conversant with the habits and 
manners of American society. 
Brown, however, (it should be re- 
marked,) does not profess to present 
any thing like a formal picture of the 
social peculiarities of his country. 


‘His characters are not introduced 


(like Smollet’s and Fielding’s) for 


their own sakes, as so many active, 
prominent, and bustling individuals, 


containing each a little world of hu- 
man nature within himself—but ap- 
pear rather as passive instruments 
powerfully operated upon by exter- 
nal circumstances, strange and per- 
plexing in the extreme, from the re- 
sistless influence of which on their 
thoughts and conduct, the main inte- 
rest of the situations is made to arise. 
In Brown’s personages there is little 
previous adaptation of condition and 
temperament. They have nothing of 
that restless spirit of adventure that 
would naturally predestine them to 
be actors in the particular scenes 
they are called upon to witness ; but 
they are asso many mirrors, from 
which we see, most strikingly re- 
flected, the groups of mysterious and 
shadowy forms with which the au- 
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thor’s imagination has enveloped 
them. His heroes, on the whole, 
are rather ordinary beings, whom 
some accident suddenly plunges into 
difficulties and perplexities, that awa- 
ken all their faculties, while they 
baffle their comprehension—and the 
plot and mystery thickening around 
them with each successive effort to 
extricate themselves, they thus be- 
come raised into objects of our in- 
tensest sympathy, from their con- 
nection with the scenes of dark en- 
chantment through which they are 
made to move :—still, though the 
display of individual character seems 
to have furmed so small a part of this 
author’s plans, he has almost uncon- 
sciously scattered over his portraits 
many distinctive traits that sufficient- 
ly point out the country of the wri- 
ter, and of the subjects of his fic- 
tions. In the language and conduct 
of Edgar Huntly and Arthur Mervyn, 
there is a certain colonial cast of 
frankness, frugality, and intelligent 
simplicity, mixed up with habits of 
steady, unostentatious benevolence, 
and patient self-denial, betokening 
the American notions of the quali- 
ties best befitting the youth of their 
republic—while in the occasional de- 
cision and physical encrgy that they 
display, we recognise the importance 
annexed to those more masculine at- 
tributes, by which the gigantic infant 
is destined one day to ascend to the 
heights of power and renown. 

Bat it is time to illustrate these 
general remarks—and perhaps Edgar 
Huntly, though not the first or the 
best of the series, is, on the whole, 
the most characteristic of the wri- 
ter’s powers and peculiarities. 

Edgar Huntly, a young American, 
residing with his uncle near Norwalk, 
on the borders of the Indian territo- 
ry, addresses his narrative to a young 
lady—his intended wife—and sister 
of Waldegrave, who had been lately 
murdered, under very mysterious 
circumstances, near the habitation of 
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Inglefield, in the same district. The alone—with no traces of the sla er ‘ 






































wa story opens with Edgar’s account of visible—no tokens by which his place t 
a a night journey performed on the of refuge might be sought—the mo- t 
road that skirted the scene of Wal- tives of his enmity—or his instru- h 
degrave’s assassination. — ments of mischief might be detect- e 

* By nightfall I was within ten ed.” a 

miles of my uncle’s house. Asthe Revolving these thoughts, Edgar te 

darkness increased, and 1 advanced feels irresistibly prompted once more § 

‘on my Way, my sensations sunk into to seek the elm, and explore the spot F 
melancholy. The scene and the time anew for some clue to the mystery. tl 

reminded me of the friend whom! ‘ The tree which had formerly been b 

had-lost. I recalled his features, and shunned by the criminal, might, in te 

accents, and gestures, and mused the absence ofthe avenger of blood, be 1 

with unutterable feelings on the cir- incautiously approached. Thought- W 
cumstances of his death. My recol- less, or fearless of my return, it was tl 

lections once more plunged me into possible that he might be at this mo- P 

anguish and perplexity. Once more ment detected hovering near the ti 

Lasked, who was his assassin? By scene of his offences.” Edgar ac- Pp 

what motives could he be impelled cordingly turns off from his road, m 

to a deed like this? Waldegrave and approaches the fatal spot. There x 

was pure from all offence—his piety he observes something distinguish- Ww 

was rapturous—his benevolence was able by its motions near the trunk of le 

a stranger to remisness or torpor. the tree, and which he instantly sus- vi 

All who came within the sphere of pects to have some connection with M 

his influence, experienced and ac- the fate of Waldegrave. He ad- in 
knowledged his benign activity. His vances warily ; and, to elude obser- to 

friends were few, because his habits vation, conceals himself among the n¢ 

were timid and reserved; but the rocky masses scattered amidst the M 

e existence of an enemy was impossi- shrub-oaks, and dwarf-cedars, that | de 
-. ble. 1 recalled the incidents of our covered the ground. ‘“ Atthistime [| th 
last interview—my importunities that the atmosphere was somewhat illu- ga 

he should postpone his ill-omened minated by the moon, which, though mi 

journey till the morning—his inex- it had already set, was yet so near of 

plicable obstinacy—his resolution to the horizon as'to benefit me by its | di 

set out on foot during a dark andtem- light. The shape of a man, tall and 1 

pestuous night—and the horrible dis- robust, was now distinguished. Re- ; & 

ax aster that befel him. The first inti- peated and closer scrutiny enabled ty 
“ss mation I received of this misfortune— me to perceive that he was employ- ab 
Dah the insanity of vengeance and grief ed in digging the earth—something us 
: ei into which I was hurried—my fruit- like flannel was wrapt round his sti 
. less searches for the author of this waist, and covered his lower limbs : to 
guilt—my midnight wanderings and the rest of his frame was naked. I hit 

reveries beneath the shade of that did not recognise in him any one pe 

fatal elm—-were revived and re-act- whom I knew. A figure, robust and He 

ed. I heard the discharge of the strange, and half naked, to be thus fac 

pistol—I witnessed the alarm of En- employed, at this hour and place, int 
glefield—I heard his calls to his ser- was calculated to rouse up my whole me 

-vants, and saw them issue forth with soul. His occupation was myste- ed 

lights, and hasten tothe spot whence rious and obscure. Was ita grave int 

the sounds seemed to proceed. 1 that he was digging? Was his pur- ed 

beheld my friend stretched upon the pose to explore, or to hide? Was ter 

» searth, ghastly, withamortalwound— it proper to observe him ata dis- cm 
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lance, unobserved and in silence, or 
to rush upon him, and extort from 
~ him, by violence and menaces, an 
explanation of the scene? Before 
any resolution was formed, he ceased 
to dig. He cast aside his spade, and 
sat down in the pit that he had dug. 
He seemed wrapt in meditation—but 
the pause was short, and succeeded 
by sobs, at first slow, and at wide in- 
tervals, but presently louder and 
more vehement. Sorely charged 
was indeed that heart whence flowed 
these tokens of sorrow! I was sus- 
pended in astonishment. Every sen- 
timent at length yielded to my sym- 
pathy—every new accent of the 
mourner struck upon my heart with 
additional force, and tears found their 
Way spontaneously to my eyes. I 
left the spot where I stood, and ad- 
vanced within the verge of the shade. 
My caution had forsaken me—znd 
instead of one whom it was my duty 
to persecute, I beheld in this man 
nothing but an object of compassion. 
My pace was checked by his sud- 
denly ceasing to lament. He snatched 
the spade, and rising on his feet, be- 
gan to cover up the pit with the ut- 
most diligence. He seemed aware 
of my presence, and desirous of hi- 
ding something from my inspection. 
I was prompted to advance nearer, 
and hold his hand—but my uncertain- 
ty as to his character and views, the 
abruptness with which I had been 
ushered into this scene, made me 
still hesitate ; but though I hesitated 
to advance, there was nothing to 
hinder me from calling. He stop- 
ped—the spade fell from his hand. 
He looked up, and bent forward his 
face to the spot where I stood. . An 
interview and explanation were now, 
methought, unavoidable. 1 muster- 
ed up my courage to confront and 
interrogate this being. He continu- 
ed for a minute in his gazing and lis- 
tening attitude. Where 1 stood, I 
could not fail of being seen, and yet 
he acted as if he saw nothing. Again 
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he betook himself to his spade, and 
proceeded with new diligence te fill 
up the pit. This demeanour con- 
founded and bewildered me—I had 
no power but to stand and silently 
gaze upon his motions. The pit 
being filled, he once more sat upon 
the ground, and resigned himself to 
weeping and sighs with more vehe- 
mence than before. In a short time 
the fit seemed to have passed. He 
rose, seized the spade, and advanced 
to the spot where I stood. Again | 
made preparation as for an interview, 
which could not but take place. He 
passed me, however, without appear- 
ing to notice my existence. He came 
so near as almost to brush my arm, 
yet turned not his head to either 
side. My nearer view of him made 
his brawny arms and lofty stature 
more conspicuous—but his imper- 
fect dress, the dimness of the light, 
and the confusion of my own thoughts, 
hindered me from discerniag his fea- 
tures. He proceeded with a few 
quick steps along the road, but pre- 
sently darted to one side, and disap- 
peared among the rocks and bushes.”? 
This strange appearance naturall 
awakens the utmost curiosity in the 
mind of Edgar. The extraordinary 
being, he concludes, from one part 
of his demeanour, must have been 
asleep ; while the more he ruminates 
on the other particulars, the more 
thoroughly he is persuaded that he 
must be Waldegrave’s assassin. Full 
of: this suspicion, and incapable of re- 
pose till it be confirmed or dissi- 
pated, he repairs on the following 
night to the same spot. The appa- 
rition returned, and acted as on the 
former occasion. It then stalked 
away with a solemn and deliberate 
pace ; Edgar followed close upon its 
heels! The mysterious leader pro- 
ceeded along an obscure path that 
led to a wood ; then striking out of 
it, burst through every impediment 
of bush and briar, and conducted Ed- 
gar a circuitous and weary way, 
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through brakes, and glens, and rivu- 
lets. It seemed to, be»the sole end 


of his labours to — or fatigue 
his pursuer—to pierce into the deep- 
est Shiglesbe--is plunge i to the dark- 


est cavities—to ascend the most dif- 


ficult heights, and approach the slip- 


pery and tremulous verge of the diz- 
ziest precipices. At length they find 
themselves uader the projecture of 
a rock situate in adeep valley. Here 
the apparition, deliberately removing 
some stalks that concealed the aper- 
ture of acavern, plunged into the 
dark recess, leaving Edgar as per- 
plexed as ever, but by this time too 
exhausted in mind and frame to en- 
counter the possible danger of con- 
tinuing his pursuit. He contents 
himself with watching at the entrance 
of the cave till the following morn- 
ing, when the object of his curiosity 
not re-appearing, he returys to his 
home. 

The whole of this singular chace 
is given with great eloquence and 
descriptive power. The same scene 
is repeated on the ensuing night, ex- 
cept that on this occasion the appari- 
tion, instead of taking cover in the 
cave, winds back to the point whence 
it started; and enters an out-house, 
which Edgar recognises to be a lodg- 
ing-room appropriated to two of In- 
One of these, 
an Irish emigrant, Clithero Eday, a 
person. of sober, gentle, and indus- 
trious habits, with a mind and educa- 
tion above his. present condition, but 
withal silent, thoughtful, and melan- 
choly, turns out to be the somnam- 
bulist. Edgar frankly states his sus- 

ions, and demands an’ explanation 
of his midnight wanderings. We 
have here Clithero’s’ story, reveal- 
ing the eauses of his emigration, and 
of the remorse that consumes him ; 
but it has no connection with the. 
fate of dane ty =" pagiiane ro soon 


picture of his subterraneous: gro- 
pings and adventures, and of the wild 
magnificence of the surrounding sce- 
nery. He discovers the unfortunate 
fugitive seated on the summit of a 
rock that overhung a dreary chasm, 
his aspect denoting the extremes of 
famine and despair. Atthe sound of 
Edgar’s voice, he starts from his po- 
sition, and escapes. Edgar forbears 
to pursue the wretched maniac, (for 
such he has wen and contents 
himself with bringing food, which he 
places within his reach, and retires. 
We find some difficulty in giving a 


brief and connected abstract of the . 


main plot, or indeed in discovering 
any main plot. It comes out that 
Waldegrave had been murdered by 
a marauding Indian. Then, as to 
Clithero, the purport of his story is, 
that he had been educated by a be- 
nevolent lady, Mrs. Lorimer, ‘and was 
under her auspices about to be uni- 
ted to her niece Clarice ; but a little 
before the intended marriage, a bro- 
ther of Mrs. L. an abandoned profli- 
gate, attacking Clithero by night in 
a narrow lane of Dublin, meets his 
death. Clithero’s horror at having 
killed the brother of his benefac- 
tress, produces a temporary insanity, 
in which he lifts his arm against her- 
self. Onthe return of reason, he 
flies from her house, and emigrates 
to America, abominating himself as a 
monster of* ingratitude; and hence 
his nocturnal inquietudes. The ge- 
neral story closes with the arrival of 
Mrs. Lorimer in America, now the 
wife of Sarsfield, Edgar’s early 
friend and instructor, and who now 
adopts himas hisson. Clithero, the 
prey of anguish and despair, occa- 
sionally flits. across us; he is finally 
seized, and about to be immured ina 
mad- house ; but he bursts from. his. 
conductors, and plunging into a ri- 
ver, is seenno more. ‘This is the 
general outline of the story ; but one 
third of the work is occupied with a 
very extraordinary and interesting 
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ye. Clithero’s somnambulism 
is, it seems, contagious, and Edgar 

~ Huntly’s dreaming fancies carry him 
by night to the cavern which he had 
d the previous day in exploring. 

e must refer to the book itself for 
the description of his bewildered 
sensations on awaking, benumbed 
with cold and bruises, half-naked, 
half-starved, in utter darkness and 
~~. of his situation; as also 
or his subsequent adventures, in 
which, with his single arm, he kills a 
panther and five marauding Indians, 
and after many astonishing efforts of 
courage and agility, effects his return 
to his home. 

From this slight sketch the reader 
will at once perceive the palpable 
want of skill in the construction of 
the story ; and Brown’s other works 
are similarly defective; but he was 
aman of genius, and has made great 
amends. We have seldom met with 
fictions having less the air of fictions. 
His imagination was in the midst of 
his scenes, and not an item is omitted 
that cam authenticate their reality. 
Circumstance follows circumstance, 
strange and inexplicable, suspending 
our faculties in wonder or alarm; 
but in the midst of all the youthful 
buoyancy and intrepidity with which 
he plunges into his subjects, there is 
such a matter-of-fact earnestness, 
such an anxious enumeration of every 
the minutest fact or sentiment that 
could belong to each situation—so 
resistless is the body of circumstan- 
tial evidence adduced—that we find it 
impossible to withhold our implicit 
faith. For this reason, no separate 
extracts can convey a just notion of 
the author’s powers. It:is only by 
following him in all his details, that 
we can appreciate his extraordinary 
faculty of forming, frequently out of 
the most ordinary persons and trans- 
actions, such mysterious combina- 
tions, as to give them all the grand 
and perplexing interest of superna- 
tural occurrences. Upon the whole, 
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to sum up our opinion of these no- 
vels, therati want of skill in the 
plots, and of yariety in the perso- 
nages and events; they contain no 
sentimental raptures—no fascinating 
pictures of love and gallantry ;_ they 
have neither heroines nor heroes, 
properly so called—no poetic mendi- 
cants—no impassioned hags——no sub- 
lime marauders ; they have few al- 
lusions, political, historical, reli- 
gious, or literary ; and finally, they 
are, as far as we can discover, abso- 
lutely without a moral; but with all 
these deficiencies, they are the first- 
fruits of a young and powerful mind; 
they are full of life and freshness 
and enterprise—those ‘‘ vital signs”’ 
by which works of genius will ever 
be distinguished; and although (as 
already stated) the author has con- 
descended to borrow from another, 
yet what he has taken he has so feli- 
citously applied and extended, de- 
veloping with extraordinary skill 
throughout several volumes all the 
latent resources of particular modes 
of producing fictitious interests, that 


we must add to his other merits that. 


of decided originality. 

The perusal of Brown’s novels has 
thrown us upon some general reflec- 
tions connected with fictitious writing, 
and with the part that America may 
hereafter sustain in that department 
of literature. With us, the living 
materials for original compositions of 
this sort, are daily becoming scantier. 
Since the times of Fielding, Rich- 
ardson, and Smollet—the classic age 
of our fictitious literature——English 
society has undergone many changes 
so fatal to the views of their succes- 
sors, that our modern novelists can 
hardly hope for durable celebrity 
from faithiul delineations of the ex- 
isting models that surround them, 
They find all the old national pecu- 
liarities already occupied by their 
predecessors, and the new ones too 
dull, we suspect, to form sufficiently 
attractive pictures. And hence we 
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_ ter Scott, with all his dramatic and 


see our clever writers, of late dates, 
turning in despair from the objects 
before them, and wandering into 
foreign lands and distant times, and 


into mysteries and metaphysics, in 


search of foundations on which to 
erect their fictions. Mr. Godwin’s 
first novel is a strong view of the im- 
rfection of our criminal code em- 
ied in anarrative ; while, in St. 
Leon, in order to give his hero some 
novelty, he is compelled to throw in 
the supplemental attributes of eter- 
nal youth and boundless riches. Mrs. 
Radcliffe had to scour the convents 
of Italy, and grope amidst their vault- 
ed aisles and cells, and sepulchres, 
out of which, with the aid of Alpine 
scenery and troops of banditti, she 
has formed the principal subjects of 
ned magnificent romances. Mr. Lewis 
ves us the Devil incognito. Mr. 
ftntin: in his Montorio, a work of 
infinite genius, presents us with a 
ghastly compound of lifé and death, 
that for two volumes and three quar- 
ters, passes for the seme personage, 
as well it may ; and if we are right- 
ly informed, the reverend writer me- 
ditates letting us one day see what, 
in the dearth of human heroes, an 
able pen can make of the Devil him- 
self, without embellishment or dis- 
And finally, there is Sir Wal- 


descriptive facility, condemned to 
antedate his fictions from sixty to six 
er seven hundred years ; thus (with 
all due reverence for his powers we 
say it) of necessity substituting for 
pictures of the living manners of the 
times, the fanciful, though often ex- 
quisite combinations of his inventive 
ius. 

Now, if we mistake not, here are 
strong symptoms that the A yelp or- 
dinary routine of daily and man- 
ners y of wesc Lom and 
tO suggest any thing like 
rte r atl pe or our 
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most unromantic region upon earth. 
Its security—its repose—its conve- 
niencies—its universal cultivation, 
quite unfit it for the scene of original 
exploits. What a death-blow, for 
example, to adventure and interest, 
is our system of cheap travelling ! 
Who could have sympathised, as we 
now do, with Sophia Western in her 
flight, had she been snugly in the 
corner of a light post-coach, carrying 
only four inside ? Then, except now 
and then that an opposition coach 
upsets, the dangers of the road are 
absolutelygone. Our old friends the 
highwaymen, who have given us so 
many delicious hours, are now no 
more. The terrors of Hounslow 
heath are gone forever. We face it 
now on the darkest winter night, and 
should not condescend to remember 
where we are, only that it reminds 
us of Smollet. In short, nothing of 
interest in this department remains, 
except an occasional runaway trip to 
Gretna Green ; 
House of Lords are threatening to 
take away by amendment of the mar-: 
riage act. The modern modes of 
cheap and rapid communication have 
done more. By virtually approxi- 
mating the most distant parts of the 
empire, they have powerfully contri- 
buted to destroy those varieties in 
language, manners, and sentiment, 
without which the Novelist is like a 
workman without materials. A com- 
mon character has been diffused over 
the surface of English society. The 
people of exeter, Bristol, Liverpool, 
or York, act, speak, and dress pre- 


cisely like the worthy citizens of 


London. New opinions, new fash- 
ions, and new absurdities, regular- 
ly start every night from the General 
Post-office, and are hurried along at 
the rate of eight or ten miles an hour 
(including stoppages) to every quar- 
ter of the kingdom. Let an original 
Dandy appear to-day in Bond-street, 
with his stilted gait and buried chin, 
and his air of refined apathy and in- 


and even this the © 
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serutable fatuity—and ere a week 
elapses, we shall have attested copies 
in every street of Dublin and Edin- 
burgh. 

But there remains one cause which, 
more than all the others, has tended 
to reduce us to a common level of 
sentiment and demeanour—the late 
long war, and the tremendous addi- 
tion it has made to the national debt. 
Every reflecting Englishman’s mind 
is now engrossed with politics, as the 
most interesting portion of his pri- 
vate concerns. Ina walk from Hyde- 
Park Corner to Cornhill, you can 
tell by the face of every man you 
meet that he is thinking of the assess- 
ed taxes. We have no longer the 
leisure or the affluence to indulge in 
those eccentric fancies which the 
Novelist might turn to account. Our 
highest flights of originality consist 
in blocking up a superfluous window, 
or passing off a tilbury for a taxed- 
cart, or devising some other ingeni- 
ous method of baffling the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If we go to 
France, it is not, as heretofore, to 
learn French airs and sentiments, 
but to live cheaply. If we meet an 
old friend just returned from the East, 
the first question we ask him is, whe- 
ther he can discount a bill. Ina 
word, from being a nation of humour- 
ists, we have become a people who 
can do nothing from morning till night, 
but think and talk about the sinking 
fund, and poor-rates, and corn laws, 
~ and Mr. Malthus, and commutation 
of tithes, and—radical reform. 

But we fancy we can see that a 
different scene is opening in Ameri- 
ca, and that at a future day her so- 
ciety will display a new and entirely 
original stock of materials for many 
delightful fictions, of which her yet 
unborn men of genius will not fail to 
avail themselves. 

Hitherto the profits of atti in- 
vested in agricultural and commercial 
speculations have been so great, that, 
‘generally speaking, all the money and 
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the mind of America have flowed in 
those alluring channels». How long 
this is to continue, such-is the ama- 
zing extent of her yet virgin territo- 
ry, it is quite impossible to predict ; 

but sooner or later, changes will 


come on. ‘The first step will be the 
diversion of the overplus of capital 
to, manufactures. T hen, as families 
grow rich and idle, and fond of super- 
fluities, the finer arts will start up to 
answer the growing demand. Fine 
stuffs and fine thoughts, instead of 
being imported as at present, will be 
manufactured by native workmen. 
In a word, the accumulation of wealth 


will, in the natural course of things, | 


call forth a race of painters, poets, 
philosophers, and novel writers, 
Now, it appears to us, that one of 
the regular effects of the same super- 
fluity of wealth in which the general 
literature of every country must ori- 
ginate, is to diffuse throughout the 
community a large portion of those 
personal peculiarities and sentiments 
of which the skilful delineation forms 
the chief charm of fictitious narra- 
tive. Indeed, itstrikes us, that there 
may be observed in the progress of 
all societi¢s a certain critical period, 
when, from the joint effects of com- 
petencé and idleness, and from the 
absence of the restraints of refine- 
ment, men are most apt to ryn into 
those extremes of self-indulgence, 
both in conduct and sentiment, that 
are peculiarly suited to the purposes 
of the dramatist and novelist. Com- 
munities, as well as individuals, have 
their early flush of high animal spirits 
and youthful extravagance—their 
season of untamed passion—of buoy- 
ant expectation—of generous relianée 


—of petulant frolic—of absurd self-' 


complacency—that short and joyous 
stage between infancy and maturity, 


in which the young creature riots in, 


the exuberance of health and-hope, 
and instead of subjecting his impulses 
to intellectual control, calls in the aid 
of whatever intellect he yet pos- 
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sesses, to justify, and give a grace to 
his most wayward excesses. In Eng- 
Jand thie age of ‘* humours” is pass- 
ed; but the illustrious dramatists of 
Elizabeth’s time (the period in ques- 
tion) were fortunately thrown upon 
it, or, more correctly speaking, were 
formed by it, and their vivid records 
of the passions and follies they wit- 
nessed and shared in, have been ever 
since referred to as the standard 


glories of the British stage. In those 


times novel writing was unknown ; 
but had it existed, we cannot hesitate 
to assert, that it would have found a 
still more copious and interesting 
supply of varied character and inci- 
dent than was reserved for the more 
refined and comparatively’ monoto- 


‘nous times of Richardson and Field- 


ing. We had intended to illustrate 
these observations by some referen- 
ces to the rise of comedy in ancient 
Greece, and in some of the countries 
of modern Europe, but our limits do 
not permit us; we must therefore 
leave it to our readers to determine 
how far they apply to America. The 
origin and progress of that country 
has been so peculiar, that an exact 
coincidence with other societies, in 
each stage of its advancement, cannot 
be expected ; but that some such cri- 
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sis, mere or less modified, will arrive, 
we consider to be inevitable. In 
truth, though hitherte speaking of 
the future, we are not certain that the 
period may not have actually arrived, 
and that we may not yet live to see 
some transatlantic Fielding or Scott 
immortalizing himself and his coun- 
try by bold and faithful delineations 
of manners and scenes peculiar to the 
western hemisphere. The elements 
of noble materials are certainly at 
hand. The division of the country 
into separate states, and the conse- 
quent variety of individual character 
—the emigrations to the back settle- 
ments—the rencontres with ‘savage 
tribes—the collisions between the 
habits and sentiments of the remoter. 
and more central districts—the mal- 
tiplicity of religious sects—the deve- 
lopments of the republican charac- 
ter in its progressive stages of refine~ 
ment—all this, and much more, added 
to the magnificent aspect of the coun- 
try, with its gigantic mountains and 
primeval forests, and wide savannas 
and majestic rivers, must furnish such 
stores for romantic, pathetic, comic, 
and descriptive representations, as it 
would be in vain to look for in the 
now-exhausted resources of the pa- 
rent country. , 


[From the London New Monthly Magazine.) 
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Tuas is the most daring, wild, and 
werful of all the romances of its au- 
thor Its ground-work is more aw- 
]—its incidents more terrific—and 
its intrusions on the sanctities of na- 
ture more frequent and more start- 
ling, than those which haye astounded 


us in his. Montorio, Women, or the 


Milesian. It gives.us a higher idea 
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of his powers, and a deeper regret 
for the uses to which they are often 
devoted. Its merit is not in the idea, 
which is compounded from the St. 
Leon of Godwin and the infernal-ma- 
chinery of Lewis—nor in the. plot, 
which is ill-constructed—nor in the 
characters, which are for the most 
part impossible—but in the marvel- 
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lous execution of particular scenes, 
and in thickly-clustered felicities of 
expression, which are spread lumi- 
nously over the darkness of its tenor, 
like fire-flies on a tropical ocean. 
The tale is professedly, and we doubt 
not sincerely, written with a moral 
-and even religious purpose. Its au- 
thor informs us in his preface, that 
its hint was taken from the following 
» in one of his own sermons : 
‘¢ At this moment, is there one of us 
present, however we may have de- 
parted from the Lord, disobeyed his 
will, and disregarded his word—is 
there one of us who would, at this 
moment, accept all that man could be- 
stow, or earth afford, to resign the 
-hope of his salvation ’—No, there is 
- noton ot such a fool on earth, 
_ were the enemy of mankind to tra- 
_ verse it with the offer!” This idea 
is developed by the story of a being— 
m= once human, but thralled by alliance 
with the ‘‘king of fiends”—who af- 
ter his death is permitted to traverse 
the world in his old form of flesh and 
blood, with supernatural powers, that 
he may tempt men at their utmost 
need to purchase immediate relief on 
condition of eternal torture. He ac- 
cumulates on his intended victims the 
most ingenious tortures—and, when 
their agony is most intolerable, whis- 
pers his proposal to them, and is al- 
ways rejected. We are afraid there 
is no. very elevated moral in all this. 
The question repeatedly solved in 
the romance seems to us not one of 
religion, but of nerve. A naked pro- 
position by a direct emissary of Hell 
todeliver a man from present wretch- 
















































worse anguish for all eternity, is an 
experiment not on the religious ten- 

ties of the heart, but on its mere 
aigth to bear present pain as ba- 
_ftaneed against its capability to antici- 
_ pate future agonies, Men neglect 
their salvation, not froma calm choice 
sent delight and endless woe in 
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nal punishment, or from a vague idea 
of the divine mercy, or from an in- 
tention to repent at a future period, 


_ or from utter thoughtlessness of all 


beyond the grave ;—and if these re- 
fuges can be taken from them; if 
things unseen can be forced on their 
thoughts as assured realities ; if they 
can be made to feel that in commit- 
ting wilful sin they do in effect make 
the terrible election to which our au- 
thor refers; the best moral result 
may be expected. But is there one 
step gained towards this end by the 
wild fiction of ‘* Melmoth!’? Needs 
‘‘a ghost come from the grave to tell 
us,” that if Satan were so infatuated 
as to tempt by a distinct proposition 
of which everlasting woe was a part, 
he would be rejected? The position 
is even putas a truism by the author, 
who writes four volumes to expound 
it. A metaphysician might as well 
compose a folio to demonstrate that 
whatever is is, or an adebt in mathe- 
matics attempt to show, in a thousand 
ways, that a part is less than the 
whole. 

A moral, in the technical sense, is 
not, however, necessary toa good 
romance. When obtrusively forced 
on the reader, it defeats its own pur- 
pose; and when merely deduced at 
the end, produces no effect at all. If 
admiration is excited by excellence, 
whether suffering or triumphant—if 
the heart is touched by noble pity— 
if the mind is enriched with pure ima- 
ges and lofty thoughts—the tale is 
truly moral, though no one precept 
is lectured on through its pages, or 
forced into its conclusion. We are 
afraid this praise cannot be rendered | 
to the work before us. Nothing vi- 
cious is €ver recommended or palli- 
ated by its author; but its evil con- 
sists'in the terrible anatomy of vice— 
in the exhibition of supernatural de- 
pravity—in the introduction of blas- 
phemous expressions, though they 

yiuiced to be hated. Alas! 
the polletions of the imagination, too 
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of which are the issues of life.”” The 
best purity is that of him who thinks 
no evil. The very sentiment of pe- 
culiar detestation, fixes black thoughts 
on the memory—the soul recurs to 
them with a kind of morbid curiosity 
—till they grow familiar to it, and 
lose their horrer. Mr. Maturin has 
not only put appropriate blasphemies 
into the mouth of his fiend, but has 
himself too often borrowed illustra- 
tions from objects which ought to be 
shut out from the soul as infected 
merchandize from a city. We will 
not stigmatize these instances as some 
of them may appear to deserve, be- 
cause our allusions would assist the 
evil, and because we believe the au- 
thor to be entirely innocent of an in- 
tention to seduce or to defile. His 
besetting tendency, as an author, is 
a love of strength and novelty in 
thought and expression, for which he 
appears willing to make any sacrifice. 
He will ransack the forgotten records 
of crime, or the dusty museums of na- 
tural history, to discover a new hor- 
ror. He is a passionate connoisseur 
in agony. His taste for strong emo- 
tion evidently hurries him on almost 
without the concurrence of the will, 
so that we can scarcely help thinking 
that his better nature must be now 
and then shocked, when he calmly 
peruses his own works. We entreat 
him—when he is about to unveil 
some dreadful enormity to the gaze 
of the world—to reflect on that prin- 
ciple which he has so finely develo- 
ped in his own Montorio, that evil 
thoughts, repeated even to shudder- 
ing souls, may stain and fascinate them 
for ever! 

Melmoth is not so properly a tale, 
as a series of tales, very inartificially 
connected, but relating to the agency 
of the same being, and having the 
same purpose. The work opens in 
the year 1816—a period somewhat 


. too recent for the advent of an emis- 


sary of Satan—with the visit of John 
Melmoth, a student in the university 
of Dublin, to the mansion of his dying 
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uncle. This uncle is actually sink- 
ing into the grave from terror, occa- 
sioned by the sight of one of his an- 
cestors in palpable form, whose por- 
trait hangs in a chamber of the man- 
sion. After his death, his nephew 
and heir burns the portrait, and dis- 
covers a manuscript in the same room 
to which he had been directed by his 
expiring relztive. ‘This manuscript 
relates to the attempts of the origi- 
nal of the portrait, also named John 
Melmoth, who lived in 1646, to win 
the soul of an Englishman named 
Stanton, thirty years afier his. own 
apparent decease. Young Melmoth 
is himself visited twice by this fear- 
ful being, but is not subjected to his 
tortures or his proposals. Inadread- 
ful tempest he rescues a Spanish gen- 
tleman, who narrates to him his his- 
tory. Out of this history, which re- 
fers to the same being, and which 
runs almost to the end of the work, 
other stories arise of a similar cha- 
racter. The Spaniard, flying from 
the Inquisition, finds shelter in the 
terrible hiding-place of a Jew, who 
gives hima manuscript to read, con- 
taining another narrative of the stran- 
ger’s wanderings. This narrative is, 
in its course, interrupted by two 
other parenthetical stories, which the 
stranger himself tells to the father of 
one of his intended victims. The 
first narrative, which includes all the 
rest, is never completed at all ; but 
the work concludes with an actual 
visit of the wanderer to his descen- 
dant and the Spaniard, and his final 
disappearance from the earth. This 
arrangement, which it is difficult even 
clearly to explain, is unfavourable to 
the interest of the whole ; but its de- 
fect is of the less consequence, as the 
tale rather claims to be regarded as 
an exhibitiou of power than attempts 
to create any feeling of its reality in 
the reader. The general idea of a 
being in human shape, who lives 
from generation to generation, bears 
a resemblance to St. Leon; but the 
feelings excited by the two works 
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have nothing in common. The no- 
vel of Godwin is a piece of genuine 
humanity ;—for the hero, though im- 
mortal, has all the loves, passions, 
and desires of his species ; and these 
are seen more clearly, as well as in 
a more awful light, in the loneliness 
to which his destiny condemns him. 
The style, too, of the writers, entire- 
ly differs ;—that of Godwin being:as 
simply majestic as that of Maturin is 
wild, excursive, and fanciful. 

We cannot give a minute analysis 
of the various processes by which 
Melmoth endeavours to seduce his 
victims. Suffice it to say, that Stan- 
ton is assailed amidst the horrors of a 
madhouse—the Spaniard in the cells 
of the Inquisition ;—one of the objects 
of temptation amidst a starving fami- 
ly—another by the side of a lover 
sunk into idiocy—and the last, a most 
beautiful girl, whom the Stranger had 
married, and who had borne hima 
child, in the dungeon, when her in- 
fant is about to be taken from her for 
ever. All the tales are full of terri- 
ble pictures, which exhibit a power 
like that of Salvator. In the first 
tale, there is a view of a receptacle 
for lunatics most appalling, and yet, 
amidst its terrors, displaying traits of 
nature which are really and tearfully 
affecting. The Spaniard’s story in- 
cludes a short tale of the punishment 
of two lovers detected in a convent, 
who were closed up in a small recess, 
and there left to perish. It is told 
by the wretch who watched from 
choice at the outside, and heard the 
progress of their agony in language 
which we shudder torecall’ The 
tale of the lady who marries the fiend, 
sets out very beautifully with a des- 
cription of a forsaken Indian isle, 
where the girl had been left in infan- 
cy, and had grown up in utter soli- 
tude, but amidst Nature’s choicest 
juxuries. All the rest, however, is 
too revolting to be dwelt on. A pic- 
ture of starvation in the story of Wal- 
berg is also frightful. One of its in- 


cidents is a son snatching food from 
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his father, who is half unconsciously 
devouring more than his portion ; af- 
ter which, we are told that the father 
‘‘ rose from his seat, and with horrid 
unnatural force, tore the untasted 
meal from his grand-children’s lips, 
and swallowed it himself, while his 
swelled and toothless mouth grinned 
at them in mockery at once infantine 
and malicious!” ‘The following des- 
cription of a storm, in which two lo- 
vers are stricken dead amidst some 
magnificent ruins in Spain, appears te 
us of singularly rich colouring : 


‘‘ The magnificent remains of two 
dynasties that had passed away. the 
ruins of Roman palaces, and of Moor- 
ish fortresses, were around and above 
him ;—the dark and heavy thunder- 
clouds that advanced slowly, seemed 
like the shrouds of these spectres of 
departed greatness ; they approach- 
ed, but did not yet overwhelm or con- 
ceal them, as if nature herself was 
for once awed by the power of man ; 
and far below, the lovely valley of 
Valencia blushed and burned in all 
the glory of sunset, like a bride re- 
ceiving the last glowing kiss of the 
bridegroom before the approach of 
night. Stanton gazed around. The 
difference between the architecture 
of the Roman and Moorish ruins 
struck him. Among the former are 
the remains of a theatre, and some- | 
thing like a public place ; the latter 
present only the remains of fortresses, 
embattled, castellated, and fortified 
from top to bottom,—not a loop-hole 
for pleasure to get in by,—the loop- 
holes were only for arrows ; all de- 
noted military power and despotic 
subjugation d l’outrance. The con- 
trast might have pleased a philoso- 
pher, and he might have indulged in 
the reflection, that though the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans were sava- 
ges, (as Dr. Johnson says all people 
who want a press must be, and he says 
truly), yet they were wonderful sa- 
vages for their time, for they alone 
have left traces of their taste for plea- 
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sure, in the countries they conquer- 
ed, in their superb theatres, temples, 
(which were also dedicated to plea- 
sure one way or another), and baths, 
while other conquering bands of sava- 
ges never left any thing behind them 
but traces of their rage for power. 
So thought Stanton, as he still saw 
strongly defined, though darkened by 
the darkening clouds, the huge ske- 
leton of a Roman amphitheatre, its 
arched and gigantic colonnades, now 
admitting a gleam of light, and uow 
commingling with the purple thun- 
der-cloud; and now the solid and 
heavy mass of a Moorish fortress, no 
light playing between its impermea- 
ble walls,—the image of power, dark, 
isolated, impenetrable. Stanton for- 
got his cowardly guide, his loneliness, 
his danger amid an approaching storm 
and an inhospitable country, where 
his name and country would shut eve- 
ry door against him, and every peal 
of thunder would be supposed justifi- 
ed by the daring intrusion of a heretic 
in the dwelling of an old Christian, as 
the Spanish Catholics absurdly term 
themselves, to mark the distinction 
between them and the baptised Moors. 
—aAll this was forgot in contemplating 
the glorious and awful scenery before 
him,—light struggling with darkness, 
—and darkness menacing a light still 
more terrible, and announcing its me- 
nace in the blue and livid mass of 
cloud that hovered like a destroying 
angel in the air, its arrows aimed, but 
their direction awfully indefinite. 
But he ceased to forget these local 
and petty dangers, as the sublimity of 
romance would term them, when he 
saw the first flash of the lightning, 
broad and red as the banners of an 
insulting army whose motto is Ve 
victis, shatter to atoms the remains of 
a Roman tower ;—the rifted stones 
rolled down the hill, and fell at the 
feet of Stanton. - He stood appalled, 
and, awaiting his summons from the 
Power in whose eye pyramids, pala- 
ses, and the worms whose toil has 
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formed them, and the worms who toil 
out their existence under their sha- 
dow or their pressure, are perhaps 
all alike contemptible, he stood col- 
lected, and for a moment felt that de- 

fiance of danger which danger itself 
excites, and we love to encounter it 

as a physical enemy, to bid it ‘ do its 

worst,’ and feel that its worst will 

perhaps be ultimately its best for us. 

He stood and saw another flash dart 

its bright, brief. and malignant glance 

over the ruins of ancient power, and 

the luxuriance of recent fertility. 

Singular contrast! The relics of art 
for ever decaying,—the productions 

of nature for ever renewed.-——(Alas ! 

for what purpose are they renewed, 
better than to mock at the perishable 

monuments which men try in vain to 

rivalthem by.) The pyramids them- 

selves must perish, but the grass that 
grows between their disjointed stones 
will be renewed from year to year. 
Stanton was thinking thus, when all 
power of thought was suspended, by 
seeing two persons bearing between 
them the body of a young, and appa- 
rently very lovely girl, who had been 
struck dead by the lightning. Stan- 
ton approached, and heard the voices 
of the bearers repeating, ‘ There’is 
none who will mourn for her!’ ‘There 
is none who will mourn for her!’ said 
other voices, as two more bore in 
their arms the blasted and blackened 
figure of what had once been a man, 
comely and graceful ;—‘ there is not 
one to mourn for her now!’ They 
were lovers, and he had been con- 
sumed by the flash that had destroyed 
her, while in the act of endeavouring 
to defend her. As they were about 
to remove the bodies, a person ap- 
proached with a calmness of step and 
demeanour, as if he were alone un- 
conscious of danger, and incapable of 
fear ; and after looking on them for 
some time, burst into a laugh so loud, 
wild, and protracted, that the pea- 
sants, starting with as much horror at 
the sound as at that of the storm, hur- 
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ried away, bearing the corse with 
them.” 

As a specimen of the awful scenes 
of the work—not certainly as one of 
the most powerful, but as one of the 
least unpleasing,—we give the narra- 
tive of the destruction of the Inqui- 
sition by fire, which delivered one 
of Melmoth’s victims : 


«< It was on the night of the 29th 
November, 17—, that this extraor- 
dinary circumstance took place—ex- 
traordinary, from the well-known 
precautions adopted by the vigilance 
of the holy office against such an ac- 
cident, and also from the very small 
quantity of fuel consumed within its 
walls. On the first intimation that 
the fire was spreading rapidly, and 
threatened danger, the prisoners 
were ordered to be brought from 
their cells, and guarded in a court of 
the prison. 1 must acknowledge we 
were treated with great humanity 
and consideration. We were con- 
ducted deliberately from our cells, 
placed each of us between two guards, 
who did us no violence, nor used 
harsh language, but assured us, from 
time to time, that if the danger be- 
came imminent, we would be per- 
mitted every fair opportunity to ef- 
fect our escape. It was a subject 
worthy of the pencil of Salvator Ro- 
sa, or of Murillo, to sketch us as we 
stood. Our dismal garbs and squalid 
looks, contrasted with the equally 
dark, but imposing and authoritative 
looks of the guards and officials, all 
displayed by the light of torches, 
which burned, or appeared to burn, 
fainter and fainter, as the flames rose 
and roared in triumph above the 
towers of the Inquisition. ‘The hea- 
vens were all on fire—and the torch- 
es, held no longer in firm hands, 
gave a tremulous and pallid light. It 
seemed to me like a wildly painted 
picture of the last day. God appear- 
ed descending in the light that en- 
veloped the skies—and we stood 
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pale and shuddering in the light be- 
low. 

‘* Among the group of prisoners, 
there were fathers and sons, who 
perhaps had been inmates of adja- 
cent cells for years, without being 
conscious of each other’s vicinity or 
existence—but they did not dare to 
recognise each other. Was not this 
like the day of judgment, where si- 
milar mortal relations may meet un- 
der different classes of the sheep and 
goats, without presuming to acknow- 
ledge the strayed one amid the flock 
of a different shepherd? There 
were also parents and children who 
did recognise and stretch out their 
wasted arms to each other, though 
feeling they must never meet,—some 
of them condemned to the flames, 
some to imprisonment, and some to 
the official duties of the Inquisition, 
as a mitigation of their sentence,— 
and was not this like the day of judg- 
ment, where parent and child may ° 
be allotted different destinations, and 
the arms that would attest the last 
proof of mortal affection, are ex- 
panded in vain over the gulf of eter- 
nity? Behind and around us stood 
the officials and guards of the Inqui- 
sition, all watching and intent on the 
progress of the flames, but fearless 
of the result with regard to them- 
selves. Such may be the feeling of 
those spirits who watch the doom of 
the Almighty, and know the destina- 
tion of those they are appointed to 
watch. And is not this like the day 
of judgment? Far, far above us the 
flames burst out in volumes, in solid 
masses of fire, spiring up to the burne 
ing heavens. The towers of the In- 
quisition shrunk into cinders—that 
tremendous monument of the pow- 
er, and crime, and gloom of the hu- 
man mind, was wasting like a scroll 
in the fire. Will it not be thus also 
at the day of judgment? Assistance 
was slowly brought—Spariards are 
very indolent—the engines played 
imperfectly—the danger increased— 
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the fire blazed higher and higher— 
the persons employed to work the 
engines, paralyzed by terror, fell to 
the ground, and called on every saint 
ay, could think of, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the flames. Their excla- 
mations were so loud and earnest, 
that really the saints must have been 
deaf, or must have felt a particular 
predilection for a conflagration, not 
to attend to them. However it was, 
the fire went on. Every bell in Ma- 
drid rang out.-Orders were issued 
to every Alcaide to be had.—-Thic 
king of Spain himself* (after a hard 
day’s shooting) attended in person. 
The churches were all lit up, and 
thousands of the devout supplicated 
on their knees, by torch-light, or 
whatever light they could get, that 
the roprobate souls confined in the 
Inquisition might feel the fires that 
were consuming its walls, as merely 
a slight foretaste of the fires that 
glowed for them for ever and ever. 
The fire went on, doing its dreadful 
work, and heeding kings and priests 
no more than if they were firemen. 
I am convinced twenty able men, ac- 
customed to such business, could 
have quenched the fire ; but when 
our workmen should have played 
their engines, they were all on their 
knees. 

** The flames at last began to de- 
scend into the court. Then com- 
menced a scene of horror indescri- 
bable. The wretches who had been 
doomed to the flames, imagined their 
hour was come. Idiots from long 
confinement, and submissive at the 
holy office could require, they be- 
came delirious as they saw the flames 


approaching, and shrieked audibly, 


‘* Spare me—-spare me—put me to 
as little torture as you can.”’ Others, 
kneeling to the approaching flames, 
invoked them as. saints. They 
dreamt they saw the visions they 
had worShipped—the holy angels, 
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and eyen the blessed Virgin, descend- 
ing in flames to receive their souls at 
parting from the stake; and they 
howled out their allelujahs, half in 
horror, half in hope. Amid this 
scene of distraction, the Inquisitors 
stood their ground. It was admira- 
ble to see their firm and solemn ar- 
ray. As the flames prevailed, they 
never faltered with foot, or gavea 
sign with hand, or winked with eye ; 
their duty, their stern and heartless 
duty, seemed to be the only princi- 
ple and motive of their existence. 
‘hey seemed a phalanx clad im iron 
impenetrable. When the fires roar- 
ed, they crossed themselves calmly ; 

when the prisoners shrieked, they 
gave a signal for silence . when 
they dared to pray, they tore them 
from their knees, and hinted the inu- 
tility of prayer at such a juncture, 
when they might be sure that the 
flames they were deprecating, would 
burn hotter in a region from which 
there was neither escape or hope of 
departure. At this moment, while 
standing amid the group of prisoners, 
my eyes were struck by an extraor- 
dinary spectacle. Perhaps it is amid 
the moments of despair, that imagi- 
nation has most power, and they who 
have suffered can best describe and 
feel. In the burning light, the stee- 
ple of the Dominican church was as 
visible as at noon-day. It was close 
to the prison of the Inquisition. The 
night was intensely dark, but so strong 
was the light of the conflagration, 
that | could see the spire blazing, 
from the reflected lustre, like a me- 
teor. The hands of the clock were 
as visible as if a torch was held be- 
fore them; and this calm and silent 
progress of time, amid the tumul- 
tuous confusion of midnight horrors, 
—this scene of the physical and men- 
tal world in an agony of fruitless and 
incessant motion, might have sug- 
gested a profound and singular image, 


* The passion of the late king of Spain for field sports was well known. 
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had not my whole attention been ri- 
veted to a human figure placed on a 
pinnacle of the spire, and surveying 
the scene in perfect tranquillity. It 
was a figure not to be mistaken--it 
was the figure of him who had visit- 
ed me in the cells of the Inquisition. 
The hopes of my justification made 
me forget every thing. I called aloud 
on the guard, and pointed out the 
figure, visible as it was in that strong 
light to every one. No one had 
time, however, to give a glance 
towards it. At that very moment 
the archway of the court opposite to 
us gave way, and sunk in ruins at our 
feet, dashing, as it fell, an ocean of 
flame against us. One wild shriek 
burst from every lip at that moment. 
Prisoners, guards, and Inquisitors, 
all shrunk together, mingled in one 
group of terror. 

‘s The next instant, the flames be- 
ing suppressed by the fall of such a 
mass of stone, there arose such a 
blinding cloud of smoke and dust, 
that it was impossible to distinguish 
the face or figure of those who were 
next you. The confusion was in- 
creased by the contrast of this sud- 
den darkness, to the intolerable light 
that had been drying up our sight 
for the last hour, and by the cries of 
those who, being near the arch, lay 
maimed and writhing under its frag- 
ments. Amid shrieks, and darkness, 
and flames, a space lay open before 
me. The thought, the motion, were 
simultaneous—-no one saw-—no one 
pursued ;—and hours before my ab- 
sence could be discovered, or an in- 
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‘quiry be made after me, I had strug- 


gled safe and secretly through the 
ruins, and was in the streets of Ma- 
drid.” 


We now close these singular vo- 
lumes with mingled feelings respect- 
ing their contents, but with an un- 
mixed sentiment of good-will to their 
author. His errors are those of 
taste, not of the heart. He is great- 
ly distinguished from others of our 
poets who have aided in perverting 
the moral feeling of our people, as 
he is not an unbeliever, nor a scoffer 
at human affections and human hopes. 
We implore him to pause, however, 
before he gives another work like 
this to the world. His plea for wri- 
ting romances is unanswerable—and 
indeed none was needed—but there 
can be no excuse for writing such ro- 
mances as this. Let him be assured 
that nothing of this painful, violent, 
and incoherent character, will ever 
live. He has energy, pathos, and 
wonderful richness of diction, which 
require only to be directed by a calm 
reflective power to produce impres- 
sions on the national heart which will 
not decay. His genius is at present 
a vast chaos, where the noblest ele- 
ments are struggling, and where the 
embryos of beauty are perpetually 
mocking the spectator. May we soon 
perceive those powers settling into 
order and harmony, and those jarring 
atoms, formed like earth at first, into 
a paradise, redolent with “ airs from 
heaven,” and filled with groves laden 
with immortal fruits! 
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SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS. 


[Prom the London New Monthly Magazine. } 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS, AND TRAVELLERS. 


It gives us pleasure to reflect on the 
advantages afforded by a state of 
peace to science at large, and to that 
confidential intercourse between the 
learned of various nations, which 
forms a striking feature of our time. 
It is true, that there exists, as there 
always will exist, a spirit of emula- 
tion and of rivalship, which, while it 
continues honourable, and liberal, 
and does not degenerate into person- 
alities, is equally beneficial to science 
,and fo industry. Perhaps there never 
‘Was a period when so many intelli- 
gent persons, disregarding the dangers 
and the fatigue of travelling, were 
engaged in scientific excursions to 
distant countries. Our own expedi- 
tion to the Arctic Circle is well 
known; and we congratulate our 
country, together with the friends of 
those engaged in it, on the safe return 
of our hardy countrymen. Much 
may be hoped for from the land expe- 
dition in the same climates; and it 
is understood, that an enterprise of 
the like nature has been patronized 
and fitted out by the Russian govern- 
ment, to traverse the north of that 
immense empire as far as possible, 
with a view to geographical’ and phi- 
losophical discoveries, Not to be 
behind their neighbours, the French 
have taken occasion to furnish the 
following statement of the scientific 
expeditions undertaken by their coun- 
trymen, principally under the sanc- 
tion of their government :—M. Lucas, 
keeper of the cabinet of mineralogy 
at the Museum of Natural History, 
has terminated a journey that has oc- 
cupied him twenty-one months in 


-Italy and Sicily. He has brought 


home more than thirty boxes of mine- 
rals and other valuable articles col- 
lected in those countries; and he 
highly praises the reception he has 
met with throughout—M. Leschen- 


ault de Latour has sent from Pondi- 
cherry to the Museum of Natural 
History, a young elephant, living ; 
an antelope, a marcotte of the cocoa- 
tree, a large black squirrel, and a 
large box containing specimens of 
plants and grains.—M. Plée, a natu- 
ralist in the service of government, is 
on his journey to Porto Rico.—M. 
Augustus L. Hilaire has given infor- 
mation of his having completed the 
haZardous and laborious expedition 
that he had undertaken in South 
America.—M. Milbert, naturalist and 
draughtsman in Natural History, who 
had been obliged by the state of his 
health to quit the company of Capt. 
Baudin, during his expediton in the 
South, is at present in North America, 
as correspondent of the Museum of 
Natural History. In the space of 
three years he has sent over fifteen 
consignments of rare and interesting 
objects ; among them are a bison, 
several deer of uncommon species, 
and other living animals never before 
seen in France. In compliance with 
the request of the professors in the 
Royal Botanic Garden, the Minister 
of the Marine has nominated M. de 
Sauvigny to repair to Senegal in 
quality of Botanic Agriculturist.— 
M. Peyrard, translator of Archime- 
des, Euclid, and Apollonius, from 
the Greek, intends to visit Italy, with 
a view to examine and collate all the 
manuscripts of the ancient geometri- 
cians that can be discovered in the 
libraries at Turin, at Milan, Flo- 
rence, and elsewhere. This under- 
taking has been encouraged by the 
Minister of the Interior. 

We have already observed, that 
professor Rask, of Copenhagen, had 
been prevented by contentions and 
wars among the inhabitants of Mount 
Caucasus, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, from studying the manners and 
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languages of those people. He had 
reached as far as Mosdok, on the 
Terek, where he arrived with a cara- 
van of a hundred carriages from As- 
tracan ; in which (except one Arme- 
nian merchant) he was the only 
Christian passenger. He neverthe- 
less praises the cordiality and good 
conduct of the party ; and it must be 
acknowledged, that such a party was 
perfectly well calculated to put to the 


test his principle of the similarity of 
languages ; for if he could make him- 
self understood among them, his pur- 
pose might be as well answered as by 
converse with the various and dissimi- 
lar inhabitants of Caucasus. The in- 
tention of the professor was to watch 
opportunities, and, if none offered, to 
resort to some English establishment, 
and endeavour to obtain a passage 
home in some English vessel. 


pT 


{From the London New Monthly Magazine. } 


NORTH-WEST 


The safe return of the Hecla and 
Griper from their arduous undertaking, 
after penetrating through Lancaster 
Sound into the Polar Sea, is an event 
highly creditable to the adventurous 
conductors of the expedition, as well 
as to Government, and forms an in- 
teresting article in the history of 
British naval achievements. Lieut. 
Parry, of the Hecla, who arrived at 
the Admiralty Nov. 4, has been rais- 
ed to the rank of captain; and his 
journal of the voyage will be publish. 
edin a fewweeks. The following 
despatch, addressed to Mr. Croker, 
by Captain Parry, (dated Hecla,W. 
coast of Davis’s Strait, lat. 70. 41, N. 
long. 69. 17. W. Sept. 5.) appeared 
in the Gazette of Nov. 4, which also 
announced his arrival in London :— 

«*Sin—I avail myself of an unex- 
pected opportunity by the Lee, of 
Hull, whaler, to acquaint you, for the 
information of my Lords Commision- 
ers of the Admiralty, that his Majesty’s 
ships under my orders succeeded in 
discovering a passage through Lan- 
caster’s Sound into the Polar Sea, and 
penetrated, during the summer of 
1819, as far as the longitude of 1123 
deg. west of Greenwich, between the 
parallels of 74 deg. and 75 deg. 
north latitude. 

‘** In this space twelve islands have 
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been discovered, and named the isl- 
ands of New Georgia, in honour of 
his Majesty. The expedition win- 
tered ina harbour on the south side 
of the largest of these islands, (called 
Melville Island,) in latitude 74 deg. 
47 min. N. and longitude 110 deg. 
47 min. W. and proceeded to the 
westward immediately on the break- 
ing up of the ice, at the commence- 
ment of the present season, the ships 
being in perfect condition, the officers 
and men in excellent health, and with 
every prospect of the final accom- 
plishnient of our enterprise. 

** At the south-west end of Melville 
Island, however, the quantity and 
magnitude of the ice was found to 
increase so much, that for sixteen 
days (being above one-third of the 
whole navigable season in that part 
of the Polar Sea) it was found im- 
possible to penetrate to the westward 
beyond the meridian of 113 deg. 47 
min. W. In order, therefore, that 
no time might be lost, | determined 
to try what could be done in a more 
southern latitude, and, for that pur- 
pose, ran back along the edge of the 
ice, which had hitherto formed a 
continuous barrier to the south of us, 
in order to look out for any opening 
which might favour the plan | had in 
view. In this endeavour | was also 
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disappointed, and the season being 
so far advanced as to make it a matter 
of question whether, with the remain- 
ing resources, the object of the enter- 
prise could now be persevered in 
with any hope of success, I consulted 
the principal officers of the expedition, 
who were unanimously of opinion 
that nothing more could be done, 
and that it was, on that account, advi- 
sable to return to England. 

‘**In this opinion it was impossible 
for me, under existing circumstances, 
not to concur, and I trust that the 
detailed account of our proceedings, 
which i shall shortly have the honour 
to lay before their lordships, will 
prove highly satisfactory, and that, 
though our exertions have not been 
crowned with complete success, they 


.will not be found discreditable to the 


naval honour of our country. 
“I beg you will be pleased to 


_acquaint their lordships, that, having 


proposed to survey the west coast of 


“Davis’s Straits previous to my return, 
_ and being desirous of losing as little 


as possible of the remaining part of 
the present season which is favourable 
for the navigation of these seas, I 
have not considered it right to detain 
the expedition for the purpose of 
transmitting by the Lee amore full 
account of this voyage. _ I shall only, 
therefore, add, that, having accom- 
plished the object now in view, I hope 
to reach England by the first week in 
November. I have the. honour to 
be, &c. 

«< W. E, Parry, Lieut. and Com.”’ 

In consequence of their having 
reached so far to the westward as the 
longitude of the Copper-Mine_ River, 
the officers and crews become entitle 
to a reward of 5,000/. by Act of 
Parliament. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have 
printed, lithographically, a chart of 
the track of the Hecla and Griper, 
on their North-west Expedition. 
Some copies of the chart have been 
distributed among their friends and 
men of science, which convey some 
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information respecting the dimen sion 
of Lancaster Sound. Measured by 
the eye, without reference to a scale, 
it appears to be about 150 miles long, 
and from 20 to 25 miles broad. ‘The 
expedition arrived at the entrance 
of Lancaster Sound, on the Ist of 
August, 1819. On the 17th the ships 
were in the Regent’s inlet, in about 
90 deg. of long. where the variation 
of the needle was about 120 deg. 
west. Stopped by ‘ice, they left the 
inlet, and resumed their progress up 
Barrow’s Straits, leaving behind them 
Croker Bay (the Croker mountains 
of Captain Ross.) They speedily 
discovered a group of islands, which 
they named the New Georgia Isles. 
Proceeding onward, they observed, 
when rather more than half way to 
the ultimate point at which they arri- 
ved, that the variation of the needle 
was above 120 deg. east: thus it 
appears that the magnetic meridian 
must lie between that degree and the 
degree of 90, which runs through the 
inlet, where the variation was towards 
the west. Atsea the compass had 
been quite useless since the 7th Au- 
gust, and it was only on land that the 
needle traversed. The greatest dip 
was above 88 degrees ; and our scien- 
tific readers, putting these data toge- 
ther, will perhaps agree with us in 
supposing that the magnetic pole is 
situated somewhere on the American 
continent, between the longitude we 
have mentioned, and below the lati- 
tude of 70 degrees. Notwithstanding 
the attempts to decry the value of the 
discoveries that are accomplished or 
contemplated, much commercial be- 
nefit has already resulted from the 
navigation of those trackless seas. 
The confidence acquired by — the 
experience of Captain Ross, has this 
year induced the whalers, who had 
been intimidated at the horrors of 
the higher regions, to venture, as was 
suggested, to the mouth of Lancaster 
Sound ; and the consequence has been, 
that they have returned with fuller 
cargoes than were ever known. 
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SPANISH TREATY. 


TREATY 


~ 


OF AMITY, SETTLEMENT, AND LIMITS, BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND HIS CATHOLIC MAJESTY. 


The United States of America and 
his Catholic Majesty, desiring to con- 
solidate, on a permanent basis, the 
friendship and good correspondence 
which happily prevails between the 
two parties, have determined to set- 
tle and terminate all their differences 
and pretensions, by a treaty, which 
shall designate with precision, the 
limits of their respective bordering 
territories in North America. 

With this intention, the President 
of the United States has furnished 
with their full powers, John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States ; and his Catholic Majesty 
has appointed the most excellent 
Lord Don Luis De Onis, Gonzalez, 
Lopez y Vara, Lord of the town of 
Rayaces, perpetual regidor of the 
Corporation of the City of Salaman- 
ca, Knight Grand-Cross of the Roy- 
al American Order of Isabella the 
Catholic, decorated with the Lys of 
La Vendee, Knight Pensioner of the 
Royal and distinguished Spanish Or- 
der of Charles the Third, Member of 
the Supreme Assembly of the said 
Royal Order, of the Council of his 
Catholic majesty-—his Secretary, with 
Exercise of Decrees, and his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary near the United States of 
America. 

And the said Plenipotentiaries, af- 
ter having exchanged their powers, 
have agreed upon, and concluded the 
following articles : 

Art. 1. There shall be a firm and 
inviolable peace and sincere friend- 
ship between the United States and 
their citizens, and his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, his successors and subjects, 
without exception of persons or pla- 
ces. 

Art, 2. His Catholic Majesty cedes 
to the United States, in full property 


and sovereignty, all the territories 
which belong to him situated to the 
eastwar d of the Mississippi,known by 
the name of Eastand West Florida. 
The adjacent islands dependent on said 
provinces, all public lots and squares, 
vacant lands, public edifices, fortifi- 
cations, barracks, and other buildings, 
which are not private property, ar- 
chives and documents, which relate 
directly to the property and sove- 
reignty of said provinces are inclu- 
ded in this article. The said archives 
and documents shall be left in pos- 
session of the commissaries or officers 
of the United States, duly authorized 
to receive them. 

Art. 3. The boundary line between 
the two countries, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, shall begin on the Gulf of 
Mexico, at the mouth of the river 
Sabine, in the sea, continuing north, 
along the western bank of that river, 
to the 32d degree of latitude ;— 
thence, by a line due north, to the 
degree of latitude where it strikes 
the Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red 
River ; then, following the course of 
the Rio Roxo westward, to the de- 
gree of longitude 100 west from Lon- 
don, and 23 from Washington ; then, 
crossing the said Red River, and run- 
ning thence, by a line due north to 
the river Arkansas ; thence, follow- 
ing the course of the southern bank 
of the Arkansas, to its source, in la- 
titude 42 north ; and thence, by that 
parallel of latitude, to the South Sea. 
The whole being as laid down in 
Melish’s map of the United States, 
published at Philadelphia, improved 
to the Ist of January, 1818. But, if 
the source of the Arkansas river shall 
be found to fall north or south of la- 
titude 42, then the line shall run from 
the said source due south or north, 
as the case may be, till it meets the 
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said parallel of latitude -42, and 
thence along the said parallel, to the 
South Sea. All the islands in the. 
Sabine, and the said Ked and Arkan- 
sas rivers, throughout the course 
thus described, to belong to the Uni- 
ted States ; but the use of the waters 
and the navigation of the Sabine to 
the sea, and of the said rivers Roxo 
and Arkansas, throughout the extent 
of the said boundary, on their respec- 
tive banks, shall be common to the 
respective inhabitants of both na- 
tions. 

The two high contracting parties 
agree to cede and renounce all their 
rights, claims, and pretensions, to the 
territories described by the said line, 
that is to say: ‘* The United States 
hereby cede to his Catholic Majesty, 
and renounce for ever, all their 
rights, claims, and pretensions, to the 
territories lying west and south of 
the above described line ; and, in 


» like manner, his Catholic Majesty 


cedes to the said United States all 
his rights, claims, and pretensions, to 
any territories east and north of the 
said line, and for himself, his heirs 
and successors, renounces all claim 
to the said territories forever. 

Art. 4. To fix this line with more 
precision, and to place the land-marks 
which shall designate exactly the li- 
mits of both nations, each of the con- 
tracting parties shall appoint a com- 
missioner and surveyor, who shall 
meet before the termination of one 
year, from the date of the ratification 
of this treaty, at Natchitoches, on the 
Red river, and proceed to run and 
mark the said line, from the mouth 
of the Sabine to the Red river, and 
from the Red river to the river Ar- 
kansas, and to ascertain the latitude 
of the source of the said river Ar- 
kansas, in conformity to what is a- 
bove agreed upon and stipulated, and 
the line of latitude 42 degrees to the 
South Sea, they shall make out plans 
and keep journals of their proceed- 
ings, and the result agreed upon by 
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them shall be considered as part 
of this treaty, and shall have the 
same force as if it were inserted 
therein. The two governments will 
amicably agree respecting the neces- 
sary articles to be furnished to those 
persons, and also as to their respec- 
tive escorts, should it be deemed ne- 
cessary. 

Art. 5. The inhabitants of the ce- 
ded territories shall be secured in the 
free exercise of their religion, with- 
out any restriction, and all those who 
may desire to remove to the Spanish 
dominions shall be permitted to sell 
or export their effects at any time 
whatever, without being subject, in 
either case, to duties. 

rt. 6. The inhabitants of the ter- 
ritories which his Catholic Majesty 
cedes to the United States, by this 
treaty, shall be incorporated in the 
Union of the United States, as soon 
as may be consistent with the princi- 
ples of the federal constitution, and 
admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
privileges, rights, and immunities, of 
the citizens of the United States. 

rt. 7. The officers and troops of 
his Catholic Majesty, in the territo- 
ries hereby ceded by him to the 
United States, shall be withdrawn, 
and possession of the places occupied 
by them shall be given within six 
months after the exchange of the ra- 
tifications of this treaty, or sooner, if 
possible, by the officers of his Catho- 
lic Majesty, to the commissioners or 
oflicers of the United States, duly ap- 
pointed to receive them; and the 
United States shall furnish the trans- 
ports and escort necessary to convey 
the Spanish officers and troops, and 
their baggage, to the Havana. 

Art. 8. All the grants of lands made 
before the 24th of January, 1818, by 
his Catholic Majesty, or by his lawful 
authorities in the said territories, 
ceded by his Majesty to the United 
States, shall be ratified and confirm. 
ed to the persons in possession of the 
lands, to the same extent that the 
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same grants would be valid, if the 
territories had remained under the 
dominion of his Catholic Majesty.— 
But the owners in possession of such 
lands who, by reason of the recent 
circumstances of the Spanish nation, 
and the revolutions in Europe, have 
been prevented from fulfilling all the 
conditions of their grants, shall com- 
plete them within the terms limited 
in the same, respectively, from the 
date of this treaty, in default of which, 
the said grants shall be null and void. 
All grants made since the said 24th 
of January, 1818, when the first pro- 
posal, on the part of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, for the cession of the Floridas, 
was made, are hereby declared, and 
agreed to be, null and void. 

Art. 9. The two high contracting 
parties, animated with the most ear- 
nest desire of conciliation, and with 
the object of putting an end to all the 
differences which have existed be- 
tween them, and of confirming the 
good understanding which they wish 
to be forever maintained between 
them, reciprocally renounce all 
claims for damages or injuries which 
they, themselves, as well as their re- 
spective citizens and subjects, may 
have suffered until the time of signing 
this treaty. 

1. The renunciation of the United 
States will extend to all the injuries 
mentioned inthe convention of the 
1ith of August, 1802. 

2. To allclaims on account of pri- 
zes made by French privateers, and 
condemned by French consuls, with- 
in the territory and jurisdiction of 
Spaia. 

3. To all claims of indemnities on 
account of the suspension of the right 
of deposit at New-Orleans in 1802. 

4. Toall claims of citizens of the 
United States upon the government 
of Spain, arising from the unlawful 
seizures at sea, and in the ports and 
territories of Spain, or the Spanish 
colonies. 

* ‘9 all claims of citizens of the 
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United States upon the Spanish go- 
vernment, statements of which, so- 
liciting the interposition of the go- 
vernment of the United States, have 
been presented to the Department 
of State, or to the minister of the 
United States in Spain, since the date 
of the convention of 1802, and until 
the signature of this treaty. 

The renunciation of his Catholic 
Majesty extends : 

1. ‘To all the injuries mentioned in 
the convention of the 11th of August, 
1802. 

2. To the sums which his Catho- 
lic Majesty advanced for the return 
of Captain Pike from the Provincias 
Internas. 

3. To all the injuries caused by 
the expedition of Miranda, that was 
fitted ont and equipped at New-York. 

4. To all claims of Spanish sub- 
jects upon the government of the 
United States, arising from unlaw- 
ful seizures at sea, or within the ports 
and territurial jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

Finally, to all the claims of subjects 
of his Catholic Majesty upon the 
government of the United States, in 
which the interposition of his Catho- 
lic Majesty’s government has been 
solicited before the date ofthis treaty, 
and since the date of the convention 
of 1802, or which may have been 
made to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs of his Majesty, or to his mi- 
nister in the United States. 

And the high contracting parties, 
respectively, renounce all claim to 
indemnities for any of the recent 
events or transactions of their res- 
pective commanders and officers in 
the Floridas. 

The United States will cause satis- 
faction to be made for the injuries, 
if any, which, by process of law, 
shall be established to have been 
suffered by the Spanish officers, and 
individual Spanish inhabitants, by 
the late operations of the American 
army in Florida. 
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Art. 10. The convention entered 
into between the two governments, 
on the 11th of August, 1802, the ra- 
tifications of which were exchanged 
the 2ist December, 1818, is an- 
nulled. 

Art. 11. The United States, exo- 
nerating Spain from all demands in 
future, on account of the claims of 
their citizens, to which the renun- 
ciations herein contained extend, and 
considering them entirely cancelled, 
undertake to make satisfaction for 
the same, to an amount not exceed- 
ing five millions of dollars. To as- 
certain the full amount and validity 
of those claims, a commission, to con- 
sist of three commissioners, citizens 
of the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate ; which commission shall 
meet at the city of Washington, and, 
within the space of three years from 
the time of their firt meeting, shall 
receive, examine, and decide upon 
the amount and validity of all the 
claims included within the descrip- 
tions above mentioned. The said 
commissioners shall take an oath or 
affirmation, to be entered on the re- 
cord of their proceedings, for the 
faithful and diligent discharge of their 
duties ; and in case of the death, 
sickness, or necessary absence of any 
such commissioner, his place may be 
supplied by the appointment as afore- 
said, or by the President of the 
United States, during the recess of 
the Senate, of another commissioner 
in his stead. The said commission- 
ers shall be authorized to hear and 
examine, on oath, every question 
relative to the said claims, and to re- 
ceive all suitable authentic testimony 
concerning the same. And the Spa- 
nish government shail furnish all 
such documents and elucidations as 
may be in their possession, for the 
adjustment of the said claims, ac- 
cording to the principles of justice, 
the laws of nations, and the stipula- 
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tions of the treaty between the two 
parties of 27th October, 1795; the 
said documents to be specified when 
demanded at the instance of the said 
commissioners. 

The payment of such claims as 
may be admitted and adjusted by the 
said commissioners, or the major 
part of them, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding five millions of dollars, shall 
be made by the United States, either 
immediately at their treasury, or by 
the creation of stock bearing an inte- 
rest of six per cent. per annum, pay- 
able from the proceeds of sales of 
public lands within the territories 
hereby ceded to the United States, 
or in such other manner as the Con- 
gress of the United States may pre- 
scribe by law. 

The records of the proceedings of 
the said commissioners, together with 
the vouchers and documents pro- 
duced before them, relative to the 
claims to be adjusted and decided up- 
on by them, shall, after the close of 
their transactions, be deposited in the 
department of state of the United 
States, and copies of them, or any 
part of them, shall be furnished to 
the Spanish government, if required, 
at the demand of the Spanish minis- 
ter in the United States. 

rt. 12, The treaty of limits and 
navigation of 1795, remains confirm- 
ed in all and each of its articles, 
excepting the 2d, 3d, 4th, 21st, and 
the second clause of the 22d article, 
which, having been altered by this 
treaty, or having received their en- 
tire execution, are no longer valid. 

With respect to the 15th article of 
the same treaty of Friendship, Li- 
mits, and Navigation, of 1795, in 
which it is stipulated, that the flag 
shall cover the property, the two 
high contracting parties agree that 
this shall be so understood with re- 
spect to those powers who recognise 
this principle ; but if either of the 
two contracting parties shall be at war 
with a third party, and the other neu- 
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tral, the flag of the neutral shall co- 
ver the property of enemies, whose 
government acknowledge this princi- 
ple, and not of others. 

Art. 13. Both contracting parties, 
wishing to favour their mutual com- 
merce, by affording in their ports 
every necessary assistance to their 
respective merchant vessels, have 
agreed, that the sailors who shall de 
sert from their vessels in the ports 
of the other, shall be arrested and 
delivered up, at the instance of the 
consul, who shall prove, neverthe- 
less, that the deserters belonged to 
the vessels that claim them, exhibi- 
ting the document that is customary 
in their nation ; that is to say, the 
American consul in a Spanish port, 
shall exhibit the document known 
by the name of Articles, and the 
Spanish consul in American ports, 
the Roll of the vessel; and if the 
name of the deserter or deserters, 
who are claimed, shall appear in the 
one or the other, they shall be ar- 
rested, held in custody, and deliver- 
ed to the vessel to which they shall 
belong. 

Art. 14. The United States here- 
by certify, that they have not re- 
ceived any compensation from 
France, for the injuries they suffer- 
ed from her privateers, consuls, and 
tribunals, on the coasts, and in the 
ports of Spain, for the satisfaction of 
which provision is made by this 
treaty ; and they will present an au- 
thentic statement of the prizes made, 
and of their true value, that Spain 
may avail herself of the same, in 
such manner as she may deem just 
and proper. - 

Art. 15. The United States, to 
give to his Catholic Majesty a proof 
of their desire to cement the rela- 
tions of amity subsisting between the 
two nations, and to favour the com- 
merce of the subjects of his Catholic 
Majesty, agree that Spanish vessels, 
coming laden only with productions 
of Spanish growth or manufactures, 


o3 B | 


directly from the ports of Spain, or 
of her colonies, shall be admitted, 
for the term of twelve years, to the 
ports of Pensacola and St. Augustine, 
in the Floridas, without paying other 
or higher duties on their cargoes, or 
of tonnage, than will be paid by the 
vessels of the United Siates. During 
the said term, no other nation shall 
enjoy the same privileges within the 
ceded territories. ‘The twelve years 
shall commence three months after 
the exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty. 

Art. 156. The present treaty shall 
be ratified in due form, by the con- 
tracting parties, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged in six months 
from this time, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we, the un- 
derwritten Plenipotentiaries of the 
United States of America, and of his 
Catholic Majesty, have signed, by 
virtue of our powers, the present 
Treaty of Amity, Settlement, and 
Limits, and have thereunto affixed 
our seals, respectively. 

Done at Washington, this twenty 
second day of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen. 

[seac.] JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

{seat.}] LUIS DE ONIS., 


And whereas his said Catholic 
Majesty did, on the twenty-fourth 
day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty, ratify and confirm the 
said treaty, which ratification is in 
the words of the tenor following : 

[ TRANSLATION. ] 

‘Ferdinand the Seventh, by the 
grace of God, and by the constitu- 
tion of the Spanish monarchy, king 
of the Spains. 

Whereas, on the twenty-second 
day of February, of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen 
last past, a treaty was concluded 
and signed in the city of Washing- 
ton, between Don Luis De Onis, mv 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minist 2 
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Plenipotentiary, and John Quincy 
Adams, Esquire, Secretary of State 
of the United States of America, 
competently authorized by both par- 
ties, consisting of sixteen articles, 
which had for their object the ar- 
rangement of differences, and of 
limits between both governments 
and their respective territories ; 
which are of the following form and 
literal tenor. 
[Here follows the above treaty ] 

** Therefore, having seen and ex- 
amined the sixteen articies aforesaid, 
and having first cbtained the consent 
and authority of the General Cortes 
of the nation with respect to the ces- 
sion mentioned and stipulated in the 
2d and 3d articles, I approve and 
ratiiy all and every one of the arti- 
cies referred to, and the clauses 
which are contained in them ; and, 
- in virtue of these presents, | approve 
ani ratify them ; promising, on the 
faith and word of a King, to execute 
“and observe them, and cause them to 
be executed and observed entirely as 
if 1 myself had signed them; and 
that the circumstance of having ex- 
ceeded the term of six months, fixed 
for the exchange of the ratifications 
in the ¢6th article may afford no ob- 
stacle in any manner, it is my de- 
liberate will that the present ratifica- 
tion be as valid and firm, and produce 
the same effects as if it had been 
done within the determined period. 
Desirous at the same time of avoid- 
ing any doubt or ambiguity concern- 
ing the meaning of the 8th article of 
the said treaty, in respect to the date 
which is pointed out in it as the pe- 
riod for the confirmation of the grants 
of land in the Floridas, made by me, 
or by the competent authorities in my 
royal name, which point of date was 
fixed in the positive understanding of 
the three grants ot land made in fa- 
your of the Duke of Alagon, the 
Count of Punonrostro, and Don Pedro 
de Vergas, being annulled by its te- 
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nor, I think proper to declare that the 
said three grants have remained and 
do remain entirely annulled and in- 
valid ; and that neither the three in- 
dividuals mentioned, nor those who 
may have title or interest through 
them, can avail themselves of the 
said grants at any time, or in any 
manner : under which explicit decla- 
ration the said 8th article is to be un- 
derstood as ratified. In the faith of 
all which I have commanded to des- 
patch these presents. Signed by my 
hand, sealed with my secret seal, and 
countersigned by the underwritten 
my Secretary of Despatch of State. 

Given at Madrid, the twenty-fourth 
of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty. 

(Signed,) FERNANDO, 
(Countersigned, ) 

Evaristo Perez pe Castro.” 

And whereas the Senate of the Uni- 
ted Sates did, on the nineteenth day 
of the present month advise and con- 
sent to the ratification, on the part of 
the United States, of the said treaty, 
in the following words. 


‘In Senate OF THE United States, 
February 19th, 821. 

*¢ Resolved, Two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concurring therein, That 
the Senate, having examined the 
Treaty of Amity, Settlement, 
and Limits, between the United 
States of America and his Catholic 
Majesty, made and concluded on 
the twenty-second of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, 
and seen and considered the ratifica- 
tion thereof made by his said Catho- 
lic Majesty, on the twenty-fourth day 
of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty, do consent to, and 
advise the President of the United 
States to ratify the same.” 

And whereas, in pursuance of the 
said advice and consent of the Se- 
nate of the United States, I have rati- 
fied and confirmed the said treaty, 
in the words following, viz : 
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‘¢ Now, therefore, I James Monroe, 
President of the United States of 
America, having seen and considered 
the treaty above recited, together 
with the ratification of his Catholic 
Majesty thereof, do, in pursuance of 
the aforesaid advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States, by 
these presents, accept, ratify, and 
confirm the said treaty, and every 
clause and article thereof, as the 
same are herein before set forth. 

In faith whereof, [ have caused 
the seal of the United States of 
America to be hereto affixed. Given 
under my hand, at the City of Wash- 
ington, this twenty-second day of 
February, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one, and of the Independence 
of the United States the forty-fifth. 

JAMES MONROE. 
By the President, 
Joun Quincy Apams, 
Secretary of State.” 


And whereas the said ratifications, 
on the part of the United States, and 
of his Catholic Majesty, have been 
this day duly exchanged, at Wash- 
ington, by John Quincy Adams, Se- 
eretary of State of the United States, 


and by General Don Francisco Dio- 
nisio Vives, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of his 
Catholic Majesty : Now, therefore, 
to the end that the said treaty may 
be observed and performed with good 
faith, on the part of the United 
States, | have caused the premies to be 
made public ; and | do hereby en- 
join and require all persons bearing 
office, civil or military, within the 
United States, and all others, citizens 
or inhabitants thereof, or being 
within the same, faithfully to observe 
and fulfil the said treaty and every 
clause and article thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have cau- 
sed the seal of the United States to 
be affixed to these presents, and sign- 
ed the same with my hand. 

Done at the City of Washington, 
the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year of our Lord 

[x.s.] one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-one, and of the 
sovereignty and  indepen- 
dence of the United States the 
forty-fifth. 

JAMES MONROE, 

By the President : 

Joun Quincy Apams, 

Secretary of State. 


[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 


NOCTES ATTICZ.—REVERIES IN A GARRET, &c. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF READERS. 


The Slow. 


Some read so slowly, that they di- 
vide every word from that which fol- 
lows, and become not only tedious 
but unintelligible. The finest com- 
position is destroyed by this disjoint- 
ing mode of enunciation; and | ne- 
ver hear such orators but I am re- 
minded of the antique Roman inscrip 
tions, where every word on the stone 
is separated by a nail’s head. 

VOL. IV. 


40 


Bavwlers. 


These are persons of strong lungs 
and weak intellects, and are more 
fitted to be town-cryers than orators ; 
and loudness, and not articulation, 
seems the glory of such self-ap- 
pointed heralds. It may traly be 
said of such modern Stentors, that 
they are so loud that they cannot be 
heard: and to them may be applied, 
in a direct seuse, the proverb, that 
‘* we cannot see the wood for trees.”’ 
The ear of a deaf man is more easi- 
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ly penetrated by distinctness than 
loudness. 


The Emphatic. 


These readers seem afraid that the 
audience may not understand the au- 
thor, and so they lay a stress on eve- 
ry word with almost equal furce ; and, 
to use a vulgar expression, ‘* hammer 
things into your head.” Such men 
may be said to read always in ¢alves. 


The Rapid. 

These gentlemen seem to wish to 
finish their job as soon as they can, 
and would excel, were a premium 
offered for expedition, in the perfor- 
mance of their task. These orators 
sometimes, unfortunately, are church 
orators ; and if they are employed 
in more than one place of worship, 
they are seen to gallop over the town 
with the same expedition they use in 
the service of the liturgy. 


The Dramatic. 


These persons seem to consider 
reading as acting ; and if any dialogue 
lies in their way, their imitation of 
the characters becomes truly ridicu- 
lous, or, at least, it requires the ut- 
most judgment not to appear so, for 
unnatural tones must, of course, be 
used, and the reader’s voice be put 
often into a masquerade. 


The Careless. 


.These men read every thing as if 
they contemned the writer and his 
subject, ‘‘and sleep themselves to 
make their hearers sleep.”’ A news- 
paper, a sermon, asenator’s speech, 
are all oneto them ; and the frequent 
yawn of the reader is as frequent- 
ly communicated to the audience. 
Swift’s flapper here would be of 
great use. 


ATTICe. 


Whisperers. 


These men betray great weakness 
of nerves, tenuity of voice, and great 
modesty or shyness, and appear to 
be unwilling that the audience should 
partake of their communications. 
Such persons should be confined to 
sick rooms as envoys extraordinary 
between the nurse and the physi- 
cian. 


Monotonists. 


This species of orators, more com- 
mon than the rest, and often parta- 
king of the faults of all, confound all 
distinction of composition. The pa- 
thetic, the declamatory, the apostro- 
phe, the narrative, &c. are all amal- 
gamated into one mass. Such unva- 
ried monotony reminds me of the 
charchwarden who beautified a 
church by one regular and _ universal 
white-wash. The various colours 
displayed in the figures and fields of 
the ancient coat, of arms, that adorn- 
ed the walls and gratified the ancient 
gentry of the neighbourhood, were 
all hidden in one broad and monoto- 
nous pall of snow. 


Methodists in Literature. 


The canting boast of inward light 
and acall is not confined to religious 
sectaries ; we find Methodists also in 
literature. Surely the man who, 
trusting in his own genius, pretends 
to undervalue all toil and study, for- 
gets or does not know that a Milton, 
a Dryden, a Butler, anda Pope, were 
great students before they began to 
be writers. Such a literary Metho- 
dist would soon find how vain were 
his pretensions to a call to poetry, 
when his first work fell under the 
hands of an able and intelligent critic. 
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VARIETIES. 


The Northern Expedition.—It is as 
certain as important to notice, that there 
can be no doubt of the vessels having 
crossed the Magnetic Meridian, and en- 
tered the Polar Sea. 

Our readers may remember Captain 
Scoresby’s conjecture with regard to the 
mean temperature during twelve months 
at the North Pole, being from 10 to 12 
degrees above Zero. His hypothesis 
was found to be erroneous ; for our navi- 
gators ascertained, that even in the lati- 
tude where they wintered, the mean an- 
nual temperature was 2 degrees below 
Zero! Owing to this intense coid, they 
endured great hardships; of which it 
was no small aggravation, that for the 
last nine months they were upon short 
allowance of bread, and during the sum- 
mer months, of other necessaries ; thus 
adding the cravings of hunger to the 
pinchiogs of frost. 

It affords a gratifying instance of the 
right feeling and characteristic perse- 
verance of British sailors, to tell that the 
men (who could not be buoyed up by the 
same ideas of future fame which solaced 
their officers in suffering hardships) kore 
every deprivation, not merely with pa- 
tience and equanimity, but with good 
humour. Frequently, when they had re- 
turned from a day of fatiguing and un- 
productive search for game, they wrap- 
ped themselves in their blankets, to try 
by sleep to forget their exhaustion, and 
that appetite which they durst not satisfy, 
lest they should, by encroaching on their 
next day’s scanty allowance, or on their 
general stock, be in the end confined to 
these dreary regions, starving and witb- 
out subsistence. Notwithstanding this, 
never a murmur escaped one of them: 
but for patience, fortitude, and firmness, 
they displayed a picture unsurpassed 
even by the noblest examples of English 
seamen. 

The following anecdote is worth pre- 
serving :—Acting plays was one of the 
amusements devised to while away the 
long night of the Polar Circle. A drama 
was written by Mr. Parry, solely to 


please the men, and called it “ The 
North West Passage.” The scenery 
was painted by Mr. Beechy, and the offi- 
cers were the performers. The delight 
of the crews was so great, that they not 
only clapped, but loudly cheered the act- 
ors on every favourable impression. One 
of the latter was so amused with this, that 
on making an exit, he was induced to go 
into the house to see how the thing 
looked. He happened to place himself 
immediately behind the boatswain and 
another man, who exclaimed with rap- 
ture, “Oh, it’s beautiful! it’s beauti- 
ful!” ‘* Beautiful, do you call it ?”’ re- 
turned the boatswain, “‘ beautiful ! I say 
by G— it’s philosophy !”” 

A curious circumstance in natural his- 
tory has been mentioned to us. It ‘is 
stated, that one of the she wolves of the 
country where the vessels were laid up, 
formed an intimacy with a ship-dog, and 
almost daily visited him for some time, 
as if he had belonged to the same spe- 
cies. At last the dog, a setter belonging 
toone of the officers of the Griper, fol- 
lowed his wild companion, and was never 
seen more. Another dog from the Hecla 
also went off, but returned, though with 
his throat all mangled. 

The wolves were large, and were heard 
nightly, howling in a most disagreeable 
manner.—The other quadrupeds found, 
when the summer returned, were the 
musk-ox, of which several were killed, 
the deer, the fox, and the mouse; the 
latter remained through the winter, 
were numerous, and changed from brow 
to white. The fowls were chiefly the 
arctic gull, the glaucus, the ptarmigan, 
(which has been called the partridge,) 
and a singularly beautiful duck, denomi- 
nated the king-duck. 

The Expedition arrived at the entrance 
of Lancaster Sound, on the 1st August, 
1819. On the 7th the ships were in the 
Regent’s Inlet, (see the chart) and there, 
in about 90 degrees of lungitude, the 
variation of the needle was, we under- 
stand, about 120 degrees West. Stop- 
ped by the ice, they left the inlet, which 
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is supposed either to extend to Hudson’s 
Bay, or trend along the northern shore 
of America, and resumed their progress 
up Barrow’s Straits, leaving behind them 
Croker Bay, (the Croker mountains of 
Captain Ross.) They speedily discovered 
the group of islands, where Lowther Isle 
is marked, nine in wumber, and named 
the New Georgia ‘isles. Proceeding 
onward, they observed, whea rather 
more than half way to the ultimate point 
at which they arrived, that the variation 
of the Needle was above 12() degrees 
East; thus it appears, that the Magne- 
tic Meridian must lie between that de- 
gtee and the degree of 90, which we ob- 
serve from the chart runs through the 
inlet where the variation was towards 
the West. At sea the compass had been 
quite useless since the 7th August, and 
it was only.on land that the Needle tra- 
versed. The greatest dip was above 88 
degrees ; and our scientific readers, put- 
ting these data together, will perhaps 
agree with usin supposing that the Mag- 
netic Pole is situated somewhere on the 
American Continent, between the longi- 
tudes we have mentioned, and below the 
latitude of 70 degrees. 

On the 7th September, after encoun- 
tering many dangers, the vessels were 
anchored in Winter Harbour, Melville 
Island. In the beginning of November, 
their night began, and it lasted till the 
beginning of February, 1820, when the 
sun was seen for a few minutes above the 
horizon. This luminary gradually pro- 
longed the time during which it rose, till 
in June it. became constantly visible, 
circling round, and making changeless 
day. On the Ist of August, the vessels 
were released from the ice, nearly as 
suddenly as they had been overtaken by 
the winter, and our hardy countrymen, 
with the blessings of Providence, were 
enabled to pursue a homeward, but still 

rilous course. Their farthest point 
was beyond 114 degrees West. The ice 
all around them io the Polar Sea, was 
above 40 feet thick, and no vessel could, 

possibility, navigate farther in that 
direction, north, west, or south. It is 
probable, therefore, that Regent’s Inlet 
will be more minutely explored by the 
next Expediton sent into these parts, and 
that hardly any other attempt will be 
made to the westward of Liddon’s Gulf 
(so named from the commander of the 
Griper, not Seddon, as has been crrone- 
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ously printed.) The ships were roofed 
over during the winter, and the crews did 
not, as reported, erect huts on shore. 
Melville’s island was, however, explored 
by hunting parties, and Captain Parry 
crossed it, and was absent for three 
weeks together. It is reckoned about 
150 miles long, and from 30 to 40 broad. 
It is supposed that the whole sea north of 
the American continent is broken into 
islands. 

To this hasty enumeration of interest- 
ing particulars we shall not now add 
much. We need only notice, that natu- 
ral history has not been much enriched 
by the objects obtained. Only one bear 
wasseen during the stay at Melville Isl- 
and; there were no fish, and no game of 
any kind till the summer came, when 
those birds and animals we have men- 
tioned, made their appearance. —Grass, 
saxafragium, and popples, formed the 
herbage, in patches and tufts, which 
looked green and gay at a distance, but 
were thinly scattered over the marly sur- 
face of the earth. In geology, limestone, 
sandstone, and slate, were most promi- 
nent; coarse granite was found in round 
detached pieces in the ravines, and other 
mineral specimens were picked up. Some 
of the isles were amazingly precipitous, 
rising from 3 to 800 feet above the water. 
From the entrance of Lancaster’s Sound 
to Melville Island, the land gra duall+ 
declined, till from towering and pointed 
recks, it became gently undulated. 

The distance between Winter Harbour 
and Copper-mine River may be about 
150 to 200 miles. The whole distance 
which the expedition went, from the 
mouth of Lancaster Sound, was about 
500 miles. There were traces of old 
Esquimaux huts on Melville Island. 

We had forgotten to mention, that the 
owl, in full beauty of feather, seemed to 
inhabit this inhospitable place throughout 
the year. The lowest temperature was 
aboat 55 1-2 below Zero. 

These are the chief facts which we 
have gathered respecting this truly grati- 
fying expedition, which not only reflects 
honour on all concerned in it, but on the 
country. Mr. Barrow’s prescience is 
happily illustrated by its results, which 
have so completely established all that 
he predicted. Nor is Captain Parry’s 
eulogy to be lightly spoken, his whole 
conduct has been admirable: and we 
imagine that this sketch will greatly in- 
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erease the public anxiety to see the pre- 
cise details of a voyage which has opened 
a new sea to British navigation, and gone 
far to indicate the very seat of one of 
the greatest wonders in nature. Upon 
this subject we have heard that Sir H. 
Davy has made some important discove- 
ries by experiments withthe galvanic 
battery at home; and we look with 
much curiosity to the further develop- 
ment of the priociples of magnetism, 
electricity, and attraction,’ to which 
these circumstances will stimulate and 
help the scientific world. The tables 
and other data in Captain Parry’s work, 
must be of immense consequence. 

The Griper is now at Deptford, having 
been nearly lost off Sheerness ; the He- 
cla has been refitted at Leith, and is daily 
expected in the river.—London Paper. 


ANNUAL CENSUS, 

Of the Humane and Criminal Institutions in 
the City of New-York, collected by the at- 
tending Minister, JOHN STANFORD, 
A. M. Jan. 1, 1821. 


Orphan Asylum. 
a es Se Pays oh 86 
Girls, - % ? A2 


City Alms-house. 


White Men, - - 
White Women, 

White Boys, 

White Girls, 

Black Men, 

Black Women, 

Black Boys, 

Black Girls, 

Maniacs, 


1778 
City Hospital. 


Patients, “ ¥ 
Lunatics, -- - 61 


224 


163 


Debiors’ Prison. 
In confinement, including the liber- 
ties, - - - - - 
Bridewell. 
White Men, - - 
White Women, 
Black Men, ° 
Black Women, 


517 


Penitentiary, Bellevue. 


White Men, [Criminals] - 
White Women, do - 
Black Men, do 

Black Women, do - 
White Men, [Vagrants} 
White Women, do 

Black Men, — do. 

Black Women, . do 

Female Maniacs, 


State Prison. 
White Men, - - 
White Women, 
Black Men, - 
Black Women, 


« 


Last year, 3767 
Present, 3679 


—_  — 


Decrease, 88 


In the Penitentiary at Bellevue, there 
are 31 boys, between the age of 9 and 
16,who are kept separate in a school 
from the other prisoners, where attention 
is paid to their cleanliness, education, 
and morals, 


Census of the City of New-York for 1820. 


According to the late census taken for 
1820; it appears that the population of 
New-York amounts to 123,706 souls. 

There are between the ages of 16 and 
18 years 1,999 white males, which num- 
ber being deducted from the number of 
those between the ages of 16 and 45, will 
leave 23,854 persons subject to militia 
duty. 

The number of foreigners not natural- 
ized is 5,084 ; the number of persons con- 
cerned in agriculture, 386; in com- 
merce, 2,622; in manufactures, 9,189. 

Total in 1800, United States census, 
60,489—increase, 63,217; in 1810, do. 
do. 96,373—increase, 27,333; in 1816, 
corporation census, 100,619—increase, 
23,087 ; in 1819, do. do. 119,657—in= 
crease, 4,049. 


Statistics of Europe and America. 


A French: journal has published the 
following statistical table of the several 
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states of Europe, and of the United States 
of America :— 

FRancre.—Population, 29 millions.— 
Revenue, 300 millions of francs.x—Pub- 
lic debt, 3 milliards 466 millions, or four 
times its revenue. 

Avustria.—Population, 28 millions. — 
Revenue, 800 millions of francs.—Debt, 
1 milliard 800 millions, or six times its 
revenue. 

Spain, [in Europe.]—Population, 11 
millions—Revenue, 160 millions of 
francs.—Debt, 3 milliards, or 19 times its 
revenue. 

Great Brirain.—Population, in Eu- 
rope, 17 millions, in Asia, 54 millions, in 
America, 2 millions of inhabitants. To- 
tal under the English dominions, 73 mil- 
lions of inhabitants. —Revenue, 1 milliard 
155 millions of francs.—Debt, 19 mil- 
liards, or 18 times its revenue. 

' Tue NETHERLANDS, [comprising the 
colonies. ]—Population, 6 millions. —Re- 
venue, 166 millions of francs.—Debt, 3 
milliards and a half, or 20 times their re- 
venue, 

PrussiA,—Population, 11 millions. — 
Revenue, 170 millions of francs. —Debt, 
677 millions, or four times its revenue. 

Russia. [including Poland. ]—Popula- 
tion, 52 millions.—Revenue, 350 mil- 
lions.—Debt, 600 millions, or nearly 
double its revenue. 

Uxirep States or America,— 
Population, 12 millions.—Revenue, 130 
millions of francs.—Debt, 463 miltions, 
or three times their revenue. 


North Carolina: Internal Improvement. 

A plan of improvement, grand and 
c nsive, is about to be adopted 
by this state. . This plan includes—1. 
The impr nt of the navigable wa- 
ters of the sea coast—2. The con- 
nexion of the navigable rivers in the 
interior, by a system of canals—3. A 
system of turnpike roads, which will fa- 
cilitate the communication, and lessen 
the expense of cariage. To effect it, 
a board: of improvement has been es- 
tablished, and a very eminent engineer 
procured from Europe, at a salary of 
5.300. A pamphlet, written by Judge 
Murphy, calculates, that the numerous 
turnpike and canal companies, formed 
and to be formed, will be able to com- 
plete the whole plan in seven years, by 
the assistance of an annual grant of 
$150,000 from the legislature, and it 
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states the present surplus income of ths 
State at $35,000. 


A Memorial to the President. of the 
United States has been forwarded to 
Washington from the town of Boston, 
praying that he would cause a compe- 
tent nayal force to be sent as speedily as 
possible to the Western Paeific Ocean, 
to protect the commerce of the United 
States against the consequences which 
are to be apprehended from the paper 
blockade by proclamation of the Peru- 
vian Court. The memorial in question 
was offered for signatures on Tuesday, 
and was forwarded to the Secretary of 
State with 300 names on Saturday last. 


Two hundred and seventy writs, it is 
said, have been issued for the Branch of 
the United States Bank at Cincinnati, 
for debts amounting to $1,600,000. 


Counterfeits—Swarms of counterfeit 
bank notes are pouring into the western 
parts of the United States, from tbe 
manufactories in Canada. They are too 
numerous to admit of a description. 


A bill has passed the legislature of 
South Carolina, imposing a fine of 10,000 
dollars on the opening of lottery offices 
and selling lottery tickets in any way, 
unless authorized by the state. 


Emigrants.— According to an official 
report of the Mayor of New-York, who 
keeps a register for the purpose, it ap- 
pears that the number of passengers that 
arrived at this port from foreign coun- 
tries during the last year, amounted to 
13.000. By far the greater part of 
these ons were natives of Great 
Britain and Ireland. : 


Obituary.—Died at Newburyport, 
Mr. Samuel Pitsbury, aged 78, a soldier 
of the Revolution. He was one of the 
men who rowed Gen. Arnold on board 
the British Fleet, after his treasonable 
conduct, although neither he nor any of 
his comrades who were ordered on that 
service, knew any thing of the intention 
of Arnold. 


New method of making single Micro- 
scopes.— Various metliods have at diffe- 
reat times been described, by means of 
which persons of ordinary ingenuity may 
construct for themselves single micro- 
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scopes of a very high magnifying power, 
and possessing a very considerable degree 
of distinctness. 

The most common method is to take 
up with a point of a wetted wire several 
small fragments of crown glass, and to 
hold them in the flame of a candle till 
they fall down in the form of a small 
globule. Another method consists in 
drawing out a thin strip of glass into 
threads, and holding the extremities of 
the threads in the flame of a candle, till 
round globules are formed upon them. 
These globules being carefully detached, 
are placed between two plates of lead, 
copper, or brass, the fractured part being 
carefully kept out of the field of view. 
The method recommended by Mr. Ste- 
phen Gray, of making microscopes of 
drops of water, can be considered in no 
other light than as an amusing experi- 
ment; and the single microscopes made 
by drops of transparent varnish, upon 
one or both sides of a plate of glass, as 
proposed and tried by Dr. Brewster, 
though they give excellent images, are 
still deficient both in portability and du- 
rability. 

The defect of the glass globules form- 
ed by the ordinary methods is, that we 
cannot increase their diameier beyond a 
very small size ; that it is difficult to give 
them a perfect figure; and that there is 
considerable trouble in fixing them in 
the brass or copper after they are made. 

The following method, recently pro- 
posed and executed by Mr. Sivright, is 
free from the greater part of these de- 
fects, and we have no doubt will be con- 
sidered as a valuable acquisition by those 
who either cannot afford to purchase ex- 
pensive microscopes, or who are at such 
a distance from an optician that they can- 
not be supplied in any other way. 

Take a piece of platinum leaf, about 
the thickness of tinfoil, and make twe 
or three circular holes in it, from one- 
twentieth to one-tenth of an inch in di- 
ameter, and at the distance of about 
halfan inch from each oiher. In the 
holes put pieces of glass, which will stick 
in them without falling through, and 
which are thick enough to fill the aper- 
tures. When the glass is melted at the 
flame of a candje with the blow-pipe, it 
forms a lens which adheres strougly to 
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the metal, and the lens is, therefore, 
formed, and set at the same time. The 
pieces of glass used for this purpose 
should have no mark of a diamond or file 
upon them, as the mark always remains, 
however strongly they are heated wita 
the blow-pipe. 

The lenses which were made larger 
than one-tenth of an inch, were not se 
good as the rest, and the best were ever 
of a smaller size than the one-tenth As 
the lenses thus formed sometimes con- 
tain air-bubbles, the best way is to make 
several, and select those which are freest 
from faults. An eye or loop, made by 
bending the extremity of a platinum 
wire, may be used mstead of the plati- 
num leaf. 

The reason for using platinum is, thai 
the glass is more easily and more perfect- 
ly melted in this, than in other metals, 
which may, perhaps, arise from its being 
a bad conductor of heat, and from its pre- 
serving its brightness. As platinum does 
not oxidate, the glass adheres better te 
the edges of the hole, and itmay be used 
very thin, as it does not. melt with the 
heat necessary for the complete fusion of 
the glass. 

Mr. Sivright has likewise succeeded 
in forming what, in so far as_ we know, 
was never attempted, plano-convex 
lenses by means of fusion. In.order te 
do this, he took a plate of topaz, with a 
perfectly flat and polished natural sur- 
face, which is easily obtained by frac- 
ture ; and having laid a fragment of glass 
upon it, he exposed the whole to an in- 
tense heat. The upper surface of the 


glass assumed a spherical surface in vir- 


tue of the mutual attraction of its parts, 
and the lower surface became perfectly 
flat, and highly polished, from its contact 
with the smooth plate of topaz. , 


Preservation of eggs—The Edinburgh 
oO 


Philosophical Journal recommends the 
following method for the preservation of 
eggs, either for zoological or economical 
purposes: Varnish them with © gum 
arabic, and then imbed them in pounded 
charcoal. The gum arabic is preferable 
to varnish, because it is readily removed 
by washing in water; and the charcoal 
is essential for maintaining an uniformity 
of temperature round the eggs, in trans- 
porting them through different climates. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Of the Weather in the City of New-York, for the Month of January, 1821. 
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REMARKS. 





||A period of weather so 


excessively cold as was 
in this 
month is not recollect- 
ed within the last forty 
years. On the 24th the 
thermometer stood at 
7 deg. above zero et 
mid day, but before 12 
o'clock at night it was 
4 deg. below zero, and 
on the morning of the 
25th the depression of 
the mercury was 7 be- 
low zero. The bay, 
from the narrows up, 


|was completely closed 
joy the ice, except a 
‘|few small places ; and 
‘from the narrows be- 


low it was frozen seve- 
ral miles, so that num- 
bers of persons walked 
from Sandy Hook to 
within a few miles of 
Thou- 

rsons cross- 
udson on the 
ice, all kindsof produce 


the narrows. 


'}was taken over on sleds 


and hundreds were 
seen skaiting on the 
middle of the river. 
Several persons also 
walked onthe ice from 


Staten Island to the 


City, a distance of six 
miles. Such a circum- 
stance has not been 
witnessed before since 
the memorable winter 
of 1780, when cannon 
were transported on 
the ice from New-York 
to Staten Island. 

The quantity of snow 





ihat has fallen is also 
very great. Daring 
the snow storm whic 


commenced on the evening of the 6th, and continued till 3 o’clock P _M._ of the following day, there 


1 d 18 inc alevel. It is worthy of remark that this storm commenced in 
Pw Somwuae part of the a and igradaally Smid to the north. There were falls of snow 
or hail also on the 13th, 14th, 17th, ‘oth, , and 27th of the month. 
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